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SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 
I 


It is now more than thirty-six years since I first began, as a 
pupil of Professor Napier and Dr. Joseph Wright, to teach be- 
ginners in Middle English to read and understand Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight. By this time I am more familiar with it 
than with any other Middle English poem, yet I constantly 
find in it new problems, new shades of meaning, new and subtle 
descriptive touches conveyed by apparently simple words or 
phrases. I find myself—I should perhaps say: I fancy myself— 
approaching nearer and nearer to the unknown author whose 
personality grows on me each time I read his written work. 

So much has already been printed concerning the text, and 
it has been so ably edited with notes and a glossary by Profes- 
sors J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon,' that there is no need 
for an exhaustive criticism of the poet and his methods. All that 
I propose to do in this article is to bring forward a few stray 
ideas of my own about the author and the subject-matter, and 
to point out certain words and phrases which to my mind are 
inadequately translated or misunderstood in this recent edition, 
which is now always used by students reading Middle English 
literature. If hereby I can stimulate beginners to greater ad- 
miration for one of the most remarkable poems of the fourteenth 
century, or even provoke them to study the text more closely in 
order to replace my theories by better ones, I shall be more than 
satisfied. 

In an article? in the Cambridge History of English Literature 
Gollancz says: “It would seem as though the figure of Ga- 
wain .. . is drawn from some contemporary knight.” This may 
very well be true; at the same time the author’s picture of the 
perfect knight reflects sympathies and characteristics of his own. 
Perhaps the “contemporary knight” was his intimate friend, with 
whose principles and behavior he had much in common. I am 
inclined to go a step further and see our author in his lighter 
mood in the figure of the Green Knight, the bolde burne pat pe 


1 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Edited by J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. 
Gordon. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 

2 The Cambridge History of English Literature 1, 328. Chapter XV, Pearl, 
Cleanness, Patience and Sir Gawayne, by T. Gollancz, Litt. D. 
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bur3 a3te, the courteous and hospitable host amid a crowd of 
retainers and guests, the stalwart country gentleman of high 
degree, in the prime of life, with his broad beard al beuer-hwed 
(ll. 843-847). The author who could not even tell the story of 
Jonah and point a solemn moral about patience in adversity 
without little bursts of humor breaking into the course of his 
narrative may well have had—like Sir Bercilak de Hautdesert— 
a faculty for wild exuberant joy, which expressed itself in mony 
iape3 (ll. 1955-57); in boisterous games where he was the leader 
(ll. 981-990); and in such shouts of mirth that he seemed to be 
almost off his head (ll. 1086-87). And not only at home, in his 
rich castle, but in the hunting field, he may well have let himself 
become so dazed by pure bliss that he would dash with light- 
hearted irresponsibility from one iryster to another, alightingonly 
to mount once more for another reckless ride (ll. 1174-78). This 
little episode reads as if drawn from actual life, just a part of 
the hunting scenes which the poet so vividly reproduces from 
memory with all the picturesque details which had impressed 
themselves on his ear and eye, against a background of his na- 
tive mountains and forests. 

We know that our author was familiar with some kind of 
dramatic performances—he terms them enterlude3 (1. 472)— 
given on feast-days by way of entertainment, especially when 
the castle was full of guests as at Christmas-time. Lines 682-683 
would lead us to suppose that mock disputes between knights 
formed part of these “Christmas games,” and that these stage 
heroes accepted in solemn earnest challenges to ridiculous ad- 
ventures and combats such as no sane person—least of all a 
king—in real life ever dreamt of undertaking. Now, the noble 
lord of the castle, as he is depicted in the poem, would be just 
in his element as an amateur actor in a play of this type, es- 
pecially when in addition to his natural characteristics our au- 
thor endows him with magical powers. May it not be that in the 
account of the Green Knight’s visit to Arthur’s hall, and in that 
of his subsequent meeting with Sir Gawain at the Green Chapel, 
we have before us an admirable description of play-acting? The 
Green Knight is not a ferocious monster like Grendel, but a 
courteous gentleman masquerading as a monster, an aghlich 
mayster (1. 136) desiring to terrify the audience with a display of 
his magical powers, but never descending to low buffoonery. This 
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part of the original story is made into a kind of mumming-play, 
seen through the eye of poetic imagination, and colored by the 
skilful use of a rich and rare vocabulary and by apt alliteration. 
From this point of view, Mr. Sisam’s condemnatory criticism of 
1. 2233: Bremly brobe on a bent, pat brode wat3 a-boule, as an 
“empty, clattering line” is in reality a tribute to the poet’s genius. 
The Green Knight comes clattering across the open space bris- 
tling and fuming with sham fury, and the very words themselves 
echo his footsteps and his frothy rage. The elaborate by-play 
of the entrance scene is characteristic of the gay and jovial ama- 
teur actor under the green disguise: he stares haughtily over the 
heads of the company; he fiercely rolls his red eyes; he wags his 
beard that was as big as a bush (I. 182), indeed he seems to be 
specially proud of this piece of property, for he draws attention 
to it again by stroking it Wyth sturne schere (\. 334), and in his 
taunting reference to Arthur’s valiant knights as berdle3 chylder 
(1. 280). He coughs, laughs, and straightens himself in his saddle 
all with the deliberate self-conscious air of the home-made play- 
actor. The editors are, I think, mistaken in translating rymed 
hym (1. 308) by “puffed himself out.” The word means here 
“drew himself up to his full height,” a more dignified gesture, 
befitting a noble lord. In the same way, when he turns to de- 
part, the runisch rout (1. 457) of his exit is scarcely a “roar,” if 
by that the editors imply a clownish yell, ill-becoming to our 
courtly actor. The “violent movement” (v. Rout. N.E£.D.) of 
turning would certainly create a loud noise, for the grene hors 
was stif to strayne (|. 176), his harness was hung with bells and 
metal pendants, and he dashed off so swiftly that sparks flew 
from the flints in the courtyard. It is, however, quite in keeping 
with the manners proper to a gentlemanly giant to take a sly 
pleasure in using colloquial expressions to shock the guests at 
table, hence the Green Knight shouts Barlay! and Bigog! at 
them, and one imagines King Arthur shiver down his spine to 
think that Queen Guenever should hear such rude peasant 
speech. It was the uncanniness and magic (1. 240) that made the 
horse and his rider really terrifying. Our author’s knowledge of 
men and manners comes out very clearly in his description of the 
way the Green Knight’s entrance affected the company in the 
hall. The serving-men with the vulgar curiosity of a street crowd 
furtively approach nearer and nearer to the strange horseman, 
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wondering what he would do next (Il. 237, 238). The knights, 
though terror-stricken at heart, sit in their places as still as 
stones, bound by the rigid rules of etiquette. 

In the account of the final meeting of the Green Knight and 
Sir Gawain there is the same theatrical staging of the scene, and 
here another very human character is introduced as a prelimi- 
nary part of it, viz., the serwaunt assigned to Sir Gawain fo selt 
hym in pe waye (|. 1971). The lord of the castle is once more 
about to assume his actor’s disguise, and in pursuance of his 
policy of frightfulness he primes the guide to do his best to scare 
Sir Gawain beforehand by tales of ruthless murders committed 
by the giant he is about to meet. The guide is to try and tempt 
the knight to break his plighted word. Perhaps our author drew 
the guide from life, for he is certainly one of the most natural 
figures in the whole romance. He adorns the story he has to tell 
with his own rustic exaggeration, and one feels that he enjoys 
tabulating a death-roll for a spot where passers-by are never 
seen (ll. 2245-46). His speeches are interspersed with the col- 
loquial phrases thata man of his type would use in modern every- 
day life (ll. 2096, 2109, 2110, 2150). It may be noted in passing 
that this scene with the guide is more significant than it appears 
at first sight. It is another testing of the hero, and belongs not 
merely to the setting of the story but to the didactic purpose 
underlying it. 

The second appearance of the Green Knight is as elaborately 
theatrical as the previous one a/ Camylot. First of all there is the 
resounding noise “‘off’’ (1. 2202): As one vpon a gryndelston hade 
grounden a sype, which heralds the studied approach of the gi- 
ant, and is intended to make Sir Gawain’s flesh creep as he 
stands waiting near the Chapel. The editors, I think, miss a 
picturesque detail in ]. 2230. In their note* on stalked they say: 
“stalked evidently means ‘stalked (with long strides)’ though 
this sense (due perhaps to association with ME stalke ‘stalk’ n.) 
is not else found until the sixteenth century (see V.E£.D.).”” The 
verb here has much the same sense as in 1. 237, viz., “walk cau- 
tiously.”” The giant changes his gait as he draws nearer, to 
heighten the terrors of anticipation. First he darts suddenly out 
of a hole swinging his axe in his hand, then he lowers it, and uses 


Pp. 114. 
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the handle of it as an alpenstock to aid his steps as he picks his 
way down the bank among the rough stones. A slow, furtive 
style of progress would be much more effective, besides being 
practically necessitated by the nature of the ground to be cov- 
ered. Next, when he reaches the stream, he uses his axe as a 
leaping-pole, and takes a big jump over the stream where it is 
too deep to be forded on foot; and finally he séryde3 along the 
level launde to meet Sir Gawain. The poet’s carefully chosen 
verbs: come3 of a hole Whyrlande, stalked, stryde3 mark accu- 
rately definite points in the development of the scene. 

Even when the “beheading game’”’ is finished, the Green 
Knight does not drop his play-acting immediately. The hospita- 
ble host in the form and fancy-dress of a magic monster still 
poses to suit his disguise, and still adopts, as part of his make-up 
when he speaks to Sir Gawain, the big voice and strident tone 
proper to giants, the while his heart warms towards the hero for 
his calmness and courage (ll. 2331-37). Then, having said his 
say and having heard Sir Gawain’s honest confession, he 
changes his manner and is his natural self, all smiles and ami- 
ability (1. 389). 

Turning now to the study of the vocabulary, the editors, 
strangely enough, do not appear to have consulted the English 
Dialect Dictionary to any appreciable extent. It is quoted once 
under the word Pwarle, but it is not included in the Bibliogra- 
phy. In cases where the author’s meaning is obscure, the method 
whereby a solution can be found is to look back to the original 
significance of the word and track it downwards. Where the 
word remains in modern English dialects, it will often prove to 
be of the utmost value to note the evidence contained in forms 
and meanings which have developed normally in the spoken 
language uninfluenced by literature. It helps us to see how the 
word fits the context, and reflects with greater accuracy the 
picture the author had in mind; and we shall be less prone to 
credit him with a “tendency to use words in colourless or forced 
senses’ just because we have lost the color and forgotten the 
original sense. In this way too, words which we style “syno- 
nyms”’ recover some individuality, and prove to be linked with 
the context by something more than the alliterating initial let- 


* Sisam, Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1921), p. 218. 
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ter. The many synonyms for “‘man” are, I think, to be explained 
otherwise. Our author was a student of Old English poetic works 
where the main figure was the warrior: termed beorn, freca, wiga, 
etc., according to the demands of alliteration. In the Middle 
English Romance the warrior is replaced by the noble knight, 
consequently the whole stock of words, which even in Old Eng- 
lish meant little more than “man,” could be at once transferred 
to the Middle English hero of alliterative verse. 

In his /ntroduction to Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose 
(p. xli) Sisam says: “The author of Sir Gawayne is an artist who 
never ceases to struggle with a harsh medium.” Perhaps I mis- 
interpret this dictum, but to my mind it contains a contradiction 
in terms. A true “artist” selects for himself the right ‘““medium” 
for his particular talents and tastes, whether it be marble, can- 
vas, or pen and paper, and his work is not a “struggle” but a 
labor of love, bringing with it the joy and satisfaction of genius 
which has found its own mode of self-expression. 

I have seen it stated that the intricate construction of Pearl 
and its bewildering maze of high-sounding words are signs that 
the poem is an artificial elegy, the expression of a poet’s fancy 
and not of a father’s natural grief. As I understand the author 
and his work, the evidence points the other way. He was a man 
of lofty ideals and sound principles; intellectually a scholar and 
an imaginative poet, and withal a homilist. He had a gift for 
accumulating a vast and varied vocabulary. He loved words. 
I believe he sat down—as it were—to his vocabulary as a com- 
poser to his instrument, with as much sensitive feeling for words 
as a musician for musical notes wherewith he will bring forth 
harmonies new and old. His mind was stored with reminiscences 
of the Bible, of Old English poetry, and new French Romances. 
He amassed words and phrases everywhere in his daily walk in 
life outside the study and the library, at court and in the castle, 
in the hunting-field, and among the peasant folk in the North- 
country dales. (The fact that many of the words he uses are not 
recorded in earlier or later literature till we find them in nine- 
teenth century dialect glossaries warrants the assumption that 
our author took them from his own native and contemporary 
dialect, which probably he himself could speak fluently.) Now 
a man of this character and with these tastes, in his hour of 
need, when sorrow seems overwhelming and yet the will to live 
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craves for solace and strength, turns to his art, his hobby, his 
re-creation, the pursuit which engrosses all the powers of his 
mind. He does not seek the self-indulgent relief of undisciplined 
passion, he works; and as he sees the tangible fabric unfolding 
itself in beauty and order and calm sequence, there come to him 
visions of hope and peace, enduing heart and soul with strength 
to suffer and endure, such as he found in the contemplation of 
the beauties of Nature: 

The dubbement dere of doun & dales, 

Of wod & water & wionk playne;, 

Bylde in me blys, abated my bales, 

Forbidden my stresse, dystryed my payne3. 


pe fyrre I folzed pose floty vale3, 
pe more strenghpe of ioye myn herte strayne3. 

(Pearl. ll. 121-18) 
II ‘ 


The following is a list of some of the words in Sir Gawain 
which seem to me open to other interpretations than those given 
in Tolkein and Gordon’s edition of the poem. 

aboute (1986). Pat pay...had ben aboute him to serue. 
Glossed “prep. (round) about, around”; and under the verb 
serue(n), glossed “s. aboute, wait on.” It should be taken as part 
of an idiomatic use of the verb “to be”: “which they had been 
occupied with (or busy about), in order to minister to him.” 
Similar phrases are common with OE ymb(e), “about.” v. Bos- 
worth-Toller; and cf. He [the devil] is ewer umbe to arearen sume 
wredde, Amcren Riwle, |. 285, Morris T, p. 120; al is lost that he 
hath been aboute, Chaucer Troilus, 1. 1645, where Skeat trans- 
lates: “engaged in”; wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business? A. V. Luke m1, 49. 

anebede (723). Glossed “puffed after, pursued.” Emerson,® 
commenting on Morris’ rendering “attacked, worried,” writes: 
“The meaning of the Old French verb would justify at most 
‘raged at’ here, there was no definite attack.” This coincides 
with Professor Napier’s independent rendering “snorted, ap- 
proached snorting and puffing, came raging at.” cf. Acts Ix, 1 
(A.V.): “Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 


5 JEGPh (July 1922), p. 374. 
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against the disciples of the Lord.’’ There would seem to be noth- 
ing in the etymology of the verb nor in the poetical context to 
justify a picture of breathless giants panting in pursuit of a 
fleeing hero. 

ate, Ful erly ho wat3 hym ate (1474). Glossed “‘wat3 hym ate, 
attacked him.”’ It should be simply “with him,” or “there.” cf. 
N.E.D. “At a person (L. apud): a. In personal contact with, in 
the immediate presence or company of.”’ In a note to 1. 2399, at 
cheualrous kny3te3, attention is drawn to this special usage. 

bare, batayl bare (277). Glossed “downright, actual.’’ This 
translation follows that given by Morris in the E.E.T.S. edition, 
viz., ‘mere, unconditional.” The V.£.D. gives“ withoutarmour or 
weapons, unarmed,” as in 1. 290° (v. Glossary). The Green 
Knight had clearly stated that he did mot seek actual warfare 
(ll. 265, 266, 271), all he wants is permission to enact a Christ- 
mas Play. At the same time he bases his request on Arthur’s 
reputation for bravery. Hence the latter naturally assumes that 
the play proposed by this aghlich mayster (136) is of a warlike 
character. He must be asking for batayl, in spite of his “soft 
raiment” and his holyn bobbe (206), and Arthur has plenty of 
knights willing to fight there and then, though they are feasting 
at table and unarmed. 

bare (465). Glossed “adv.w ithout qualification, completely,” 
a meaning given in the V.£.D. to this instance of the word, and 
to no other example. Mitzner renders it “barely, merely.’ It 
more probably means “openly, publicly,’ as Professor Napier 
translated it. The king and Sir G. pretended to be amused by 
the incident (463, 464, 467, 468), though secretly the king at 
hert hade wonder (i.e., consternation, distressful amazement, cf. 
wonder |. 16), and Sir G. must have felt anxious. The courtiers, 
on the other hand, talked of the meruayl quite frankly in general 
conversation. A point which Professor Napier left undecided 
was whether brewed . . . bare refers to the time of the event, or 
whether it means “related (afterwards) openly.” 

baret (752). The editors, following Morris, translate “trouble 
sorrow,” for this passage only. It should be rendered ‘‘strife,”’ as 
elsewhere in the poem. v. Englische Studien xxxvt, p. 210. 

Bi wche grome (1006). Emerson takes }i as a conjunction 


* V. Onions, Notes and Queries, March 22, 1924. 
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“equivalent to bi pat ‘by that’ as in ll. 1169, 2032, and Cl. 403.” 
This is simpler than the purely contextual translation given in 
the glossary: bi vche “to each in turn.” 

big (554). Strangely enough the glossary gives here “large, 
big,’”’ and connects with it, in the same sense, the comparative 
bigger in 1. 2101. It is well established that in its early use in 
Middle English big meant “of great strength or power, strong,” 
etc. (v. N.£.D.). Arthur’s knights were renowned for valor, not 
size. The correct meaning is still more obvious in 1. 2101 where 
the size of the giant is dealt with in the previous line: “‘And more 
is he ben any mon.”’... 

bigine3 pe table (112). Glossed “‘sits at the head of the table.” 
Emerson’ in his review of this edition of the poem explains this 
traditional phrase in a long note on “the seating of Arthur and 
his guests at the high table.’’ He also points out the discrepancy 
between the editors’ note: ‘‘Arthur’s place was in the middle of 
the long side of the high table,” and their diagram where he is 
not “‘in the middle’’; and he further gives the correct arrange- 
ment of the company at table in the castle (Il. 1001 ff.). 

in bourde (1409). Glossed “jest,” a meaning which exactly fits 
the other instances, ll. 1272, 1954. For |. 1409 Professor Napier’s 
translation “‘by way of entertainment” is more suitable to the 
context. 

burde (1283). Lines 1283-1285 are certainly puzzling, and the 
difficulty is not removed by the editors’ punctuation, nor by 
their note; in his lode is translated in the glossary “with him on 
his journey,” and the later (1930) version of the note gives: “the 
less love-making would he bring with him now.” If De burde in 
mynde hade is interpreted “‘the lady thought,” then her soliloquy 
within quotation marks should be carried on to the end of line 
1287 (v. Emerson®). ‘‘The past tense so3?” is no real stumbling- 
block against this theory. The quest which Sir G. had been fol- 
lowing continuously had from the outset filled his mind, and so 
had barred the way to the entrance of love. The repetition of 
burde in such close proximity favors the emendation proposed 
by Morris: Pa3 ho were burde bry3test be burne in mynde hade. 
To assume that the line as it stands is corrupt may be a lesser 
evil than to ascribe to the author a labelled soliloquy foreign to 
his style. 

7 JEGPh, Apr. 1927, pp. 252-254. 8 [bid., July 1922, pp. 384-385. 
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byde (2041). Glossed “suffer.” It is clear from the context, 
which describes the protective power of the green girdle, that 
this example of the use of the word byde should be classified un- 
der the meanings “‘wait-for,” or “stand (and face), withstand.” 

cacheres (1139). Glossed by the unrecognized compound “‘dog- 
grooms.” Professor Ker rendered it by the etymological equiva- 
lent “chasseurs.’’ v. Littré:“‘L’ancien francais chassere, provencal 
cassayre’’. They are the huntes, “the huntsmen,’’ of 1. 1147. (o. 
N.E.D. Catcher). 

calle of a quest (1421). Glossed “‘call for a search to be made.” 
This rendering implies that the preceding pronoun fay refers to 
pe douthe (1415), the pay of |. 1418, Professor Napier’s transla- 
tion of the whole passage was: “Soon they [the dogs] cry out a 
queot [cry of the hounds in pursuit] on the side of a marsh or 
pool.” Emerson® holds the same view. He notes the use of Kryes 
in the same sense in line 1701, and adds: ‘‘Turberville tells us 
call on was the regular term in his time (p. 242): When hounds 
are first cast off and finde of, some game or chase, we say, They 
call on.” 

capados (572). Glossed ‘‘a tunic of Cappadocian leather.” 
Surely ‘‘tunic” is not correct? Professor Napier annotated: ‘“‘It 
seems to have been a close cap, fitting over the head, and hang- 
ing down round the neck in a sort of cape.” This definition was 
based on the description of the Green Knight’s hair (Il. 184-186) 
that reached from his head, and “‘was cut like eaves all round in 
a circle above his elbows, so that half his arms were enclosed 
underneath it, in the same fashion as a king’s capados that en- 
closes his neck.’’ The note on p. 86 assigns the “tunic’”’ suggestion 
to Professor Napier, but with no reference as towhere this change 
of opinion is recorded. For detailed evidence that the capados 
was a hood, reference should be made to a long article by 
George L. Hamilton'® entitled ““Capados, and the Date of Sir 
Gawayne and the Green Knight.” According to Hamilton the 
capados was a hood adopted by the laity from the clerical dress 
at the end of the twelfth century. In the fourteenth century it 
was a sort of pointed bag, with an oval opening for the face, 
the lower part covering the shoulders and upper part of the 
chest. 


* Ibid., July, 1922, p. 388. 





10 Modern Philology, v, 365 ff. 
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cauclacioun3. MS. caucloun3 (683). Glossed ‘‘triflings,” a con- 
textual meaning. The word in |. 2275 is glossed ‘‘cavilling, ob- 
jection.’”’ Morris gives ‘‘dispute” for both instances, which comes 
nearer the mark for |. 683. The “disputes” are the sham fights 
and mock quarrellings of knights in mumming plays. Cotgrave 
has: “Caviller, To cavil, wrangle, reason crossely, speak over- 
thwartly. Cavillation, A cavil, a wrangling proposition ....” The 
word in Old French" bore the meaning our author intended to 
convey, i.e., the idea of pretence. v. ‘‘Cavillacion, subst. fem. 
Ruse, artifice, sublilite . . . Cavillateur, subst. masc. Trompeur.” 

charge (863). Glossed ‘‘to take charge, possession of.” Surely 
it means simply “put on,” a sense easily derived from the com- 
mon meaning ‘‘load”? cf. Colgrave. ‘‘To charge, burthen, . . . lay 
on, or lay a load on . . . Charger toutes les voiles. To clap on all 
sails.” This was Professor Napier’s unquestioned explanation. 

chastysed (1143). Glossed ‘“‘punished.” In the Notes to the 
text the whole line is translated thus: ‘‘And they whipped and 
turned back [the hounds] that strayed away on other scents.” 
Professor Ker’s lecture notes and the N.£.D. agree in taking 
chastysed as used here in the wider sense of ‘discipline, instruct.” 
In the E.D.D. we find that the word is ‘‘rarely used of corporal 
punishment” in the modern dialects. The editors’ rendering 
‘‘punished” appears to be the outcome of the special sense given 
to on chasyng pat went. Do not these words rather mean quite 
simply ‘‘whohad gone a-hunting” ? The antecedent of the relative 
is the pronoun fay, expanded in the following line by A hun- 
dreth of hunters. The word chace(sb.)in the sense ‘‘hunt’’ occurs in 
ll. 1416, 1604. The line would thus run: ‘‘And they who were 
a-hunting directed and guided them” [i.e. the dogs]. 

chepe (1940). Glossed “‘price.” More probably it means‘‘mer- 
chandise, goods,” repeating the chepe3 of the previous line. If, 
as I believe, this is the meaning intended by the author, it ex- 
plains how the copyist came to write chepe3 again in |. 1941, 
where, according to the editors’ note, he should have written 
porche3, since the general sense is practically the same either 
way. Gawain takes up the trading metaphor, and his reply to 
the Green Knight is: “I am under no obligation to tell you the 
nature of my merchandise. I have paid into your hand [openly] 


! Dictionnaire Historique de l’ancien Langage Francois. Par La Curne de 
Sainte-Palaye. 
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the profits I had (on it)’’; or, as the scribe puts it: ‘The wares I 
had have been paid for, as you here plainly see.’’ (See following 
note on cheuisaunce.) 

cheuisaunce (1939). Glossed ‘‘ch. of, obtaining.” Thee xact 
meaning of this passage (Il. 1939-41) is difficult to decide with 
certainty, as the principal nouns are capable of more than one 
definition. Taking it word by word from the glossary, the trans- 
lation there suggested would run: “By Heaven, quoth that 
knight, you get much happiness (or, good fortune) in obtaining 
this merchandise, if you had good bargains. Indeed, as regards 
the price, it does not matter, quoth quickly the other, as the 
gain that I had (or owed) is openly paid up.” The word cheui- 
saunce in the earlier instances in the poem, referring to the com- 
pact between the two knights (ll. 1390, 1406, 1678), means in 
each case ‘‘winnings, gain” (v. Glossary); and chaffer (1. 1647) 
means ‘‘trade,”’ not ‘‘merchandise” (v. Glossary). It is important 
to compare Il. 1647-48 with the later passage. The Green Knight 
on the occasion of the second interchange of spoils, humorously 
ascribes Sir G.’s winnings to successful commerce: 3¢ ben ryche 
in a whyle, Such chaffer and 3e drowe,‘*You will be rich presently, 
if you carry on such trade.” He now repeats his little joke: 3¢ 
cach much sele In cheuisaunce of pis chaffer (\l. 1938-39), i.e., 
“You will make a fortune in the proceeds of this trade.” In the 
next clause: 3if 3e hade goud chepe3, the word chepe3 is better 
rendered ‘“‘wares, merchandise,” instead of ‘‘bargains,” which is 
ambiguous. Morris gives for chepe (1940), chepe3 (1939) the al- 
ternative senses ‘‘bargain, terms of buying or selling, or goods 
sold.” Now it is obvious that the terms must have been good, a 
man would soon grow rich on the profits made, there can be no 
“if” about that part of the business. The unknown quantity is 
the commodity on the market, and the holder’s store of it; but 
to disclose trade secrets is not in the bond. Gawain’s retort to the 
implied question bears out this idea: 3¢, of be chepe no charg, 
‘Verily, my stock-in-trade is no concern of yours.” The agree- 
ment was that anything won by either side was to be paid over 
to the other, but no stipulation was made as to the manner or 
means of winning the spoil (v. 1. 1105 ff.). Sir Gawain had ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement that he should stay in the castle 
while his host went a-hunting, but when, after the venison and 
the kisses had been exchanged, on the first occasion (ll. 1390-97), 
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the Green Knight asked him to say where and how he won his 
cheuicaunce (1390), he declined point blank: Pat wat3 not for- 
ward (1395). : 

costes (750). Glossed “observance (of religious duties),” a 
rendering adduced for this passage alone, separated from costes 
of care (2495) glossed “hardships.” Emerson translates costes 
(750) by “hard lot,’’ following Morris who renders it “labours.” 
The N.E.D. gives “expenditure of time, labour,” tracing the 
word back to Old French cost—as did Professor Napier—and 
not to ON kosir. Whichever derivation we adopt, it still seems 
a far cry to read into the word “‘observance of religious duties”’; 
moreover, such observance is indicated plainly enough in the 
next line. Would it not be simpler and more reasonable to clas- 
sify costes of 1. 750 with the like instance in ]. 2495? Gawain had 
started merrily that morning on a prayer to Mary that she 
would guide him to some human habitation, but after riding 
through many a swamp and bog, the difficulties of his trackless 
journey make him anxious lest he should never reach any place 
where he could attend a Christmas service. The words costes of 
care, hardships” (1. 2495), are a direct allusion to this, occurring 
as they do in the poet’s summary of Gawain’s account of his 
adventures. 

dele (1968). Glossed “perform.” It is difficult to reconcile this 
sense with “doom” and “fate,” the two words dependent on the 
verb dele. Both are things to be undergone, and not “performed” 
by Sir Gawain. Morris rendered dele by “partake’’; Emerson™ 
“‘discern,’’ a meaning which he says is found in the Scandinavian 
cognate deila. Professor Napier translated “share, take (my) 
part in.” The sense of “‘get, acquire”’ is found in OE gedelan, cf. 
sceolde ... wore pes gewinnes gedalan (Fall of the Angels, |. 51, 
Sweet’s Reader, p. 133). 

de partes (1983). Glossed “‘departs.” It should be classified with 
departed (1335) under the sense “separate.” Here it means “takes 
(his) leave, parts” fro pe meyny, cf. departyng (sb. 1798). The 
following lines (1984-88) describe the leave-taking scene be- 
tween Sir G. and the members of the household staff. 

a deuys (617). Glossed “device,” with a literal translation of 
the “OFr. a devis, at one’s desire, as many as desired.” Professor 


1 JEGPh, July, 1922, p. 401. 
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Napier explained that the original ‘‘to one’s liking” had in Middle 
English usage passed into a simple adjectival sense “excellent, 
choice,” as in this instance. - 

drechch (1972). Glossed “‘trouble, annoyance.” For my argu- 
ments that the word here means “delay,” cf. Englische Studien 
XXXVI, 211. 

drowpyng (1748, 1750). Glossed “drooping, deep gloom.” In 
both instances the context points to physical rather than mental 
“drooping,” a state of relaxation, torpor. The lady had entered 
the room, and drawn aside the bed-curtains, but so deep was 
the knight’s slumber that he did not wake till she called out to 
him: ‘‘Oh! Sir! how canst thou sleep, this is so fair a morning?’’: 
Bot penne he con hir here. The next six lines are recapitulative, 
as is seen by |. 1755 which is simply an expanded repetition of 
1. 1749. Thus |. 1750 takes up again the sense of |. 1748: “In the 
heavy stupor of his dreaming muttered that noble knight.” (For 
a further note on this passage v. mornyng below.) 

dry3e (1460). Glossed “severe,’’ a special contextual sense. 
Professor Ker translated “continual,” which is a better render- 
ing. cf.dry3e(724), “enduring,” and dre3ly (1026), “‘unceasingly.” 

falle (483). Glossed “‘chance to be,” thus assuming the word 
derrest to refer to the food, (cf. 1. 121, dere meter). The line 483 
should, I think, be compared with the very similar line 890: 
Double felde, as hit fallez . . . where the verb is rightly glossed 
“be fitting, right (for)” (cf. Il. 1303, 1358). Derrest would then 
refer to the most noble company. Professor Napier favored this 
second alternative. 

forfaren (1895). Glossed under the weak preterite forferde 
(1617), “slew, killed,” following Morris who gave “destroyed.” 
Emerson’s™ rendering is better, viz., ““outstripped,’’ which he 
takes from “the rare forefaren (forfaren).’’ Probably the right ren- 
dering is “intercepted,” from OE forfaran, “‘to intercept, block- 
ade,” e.g., “Da hét se cyng faran mid nigonum t para néwena 
sciha; ond forforon him bone madan foran . . .”’ Sweet’s Reader, 
vit, 1. 187; and ll. 38, 115: for-ridan, “to intercept (by riding).” 
The lord had fol3ed longe, but now he has got ahead of the fox, 
and warly abides (1900), with his hand on his sword, till Rey- 
nard came rushing—the hounds at his heels—straight at him, 
and is caught ry3t bifore pe hors fete (1904). 


8 Thid., July, 1922, p. 399. 
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for3 (2173). Glossed “force, waterfall (ON fors).’”’ A note adds: 
“3 stands for s. This is the earliest recorded occurrence of fors 
‘a waterfall’ in English.” I know several waterfalls in Yorkshire 
still called “Force’’ or “Foss,’’ but it is very doubtful that the 
poet envisaged one in this case. Emerson" says: “If not a scribal 
error, it may be OE furh in sense of ‘channel.’ . . . The cognate 
Icl. for means ‘drain, sewer’.”” And in his review of this edition 
of the poem he says: “If for3 (2173) is ‘force, waterfall,’ it is 
the only time in these poems in which r3=rs; see ber3 ‘barrow’ 
in the line preceding. ...”’ The main evidence in support of 
Emerson’s theory that for3 means “channel,” lies in the context 
describing the geography of the spot where the scene takes place. 
Sir Gawain has ridden down a rough bank to the bottom of the 
valley where he comes to a level space beside a stream, i.e., 
running parallel with the stream and the bank now behind him. 
Beyond, on the other side of the stream (Il. 2199, 2200), is a high 
hill or bank, like the one down which Sir G. had come. On a 
level stretch, lying along the bottom of a dale, there could be no 
“‘waterfall”’ ; and further, the poet who is so careful and accurate 
about detail, so observant of landscape and surroundings, would 
not say blubred perinne (2174) when he meant “down,” or ‘‘over,” 
or ‘at the foot of.’ If we understand for3 as “channel” the picture 
becomes clear. The “channel” is like “The Strid’? at Bolton 
Abbey where the water is cooped up in a narrow rift in the rocks. 

frenkysch fare(1116). Glossed “elaborately politebeh aviour.” 
Professor Ker annotated the phrase as follows: ‘A proverbial 
expression denoting pride of life’; and he translated the line 
thus: in “‘all their glory, and with many fair speeches.” 

fynde (660). Instead of inserting the pronoun /, it is prefer- 
able to adopt Emerson’s® suggestion that the word is “OE fynde 
‘able to be found,’ here ‘to be found’: ‘without end at any 
corner anywhere to be found’.”’ cf. Beowulf 1. 138, eadfynde. 

gayn (1621). Glossed “promptly.” The phrase com gayn 
means “came towards, to meet with,”’ the pronoun him being un- 
derstood. 

pat gere .. . (2205). This passage (2205-11) is translated in 
the notes, and the latter part of it runs: “Let God work [his will]; 
ah, well! it helps me not a bit [to be afraid]; though I lose my 


4 Jbid., July, 1922, p. 405; and April, 1927, p. 257. 
6 Ibid, July, 1922, p. 373. 
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life, no noise shall make me afraid.”’ A later (1930) version alters 
this to: “‘[To say] ‘Alas’! helps me not a bit; though” etc. The 
difficulty in accepting this later rendering lies in the pronoun 
Hit, which must now refer to an unexpressed ‘‘[To say]”’ as the 
real subject of the verb. It would seem simpler to take Hit as 
referring to pat gere etc. (2205-6), and translate helppe3 me not a 
mote by: “‘does not influence me at all,” or ‘‘has no effect on me’’: 
“Though I lose my life, no noise makes me afraid.’’ The use of the 
verb “‘help,’”’ which normally implies benefit, or assistance en- 
joyed by the object, is here quite in keeping with Sir G.’s ironical 
use of the word reuerence in |. 2206. Further, |. 2211 reads like 
a direct expansion of something previously implied, namely, a 
noise—the “contrivance’’—intended to terrify the hearer, the 
sound of the sharpening of a weapon. 

glode (2181), “open space.”’ In connection with this word, and 
the long note on it by Professor Gollancz referring to Pearl 1. 79, 
the following is of interest. The £.D.D. has ‘‘Glauds sb. pl. 
Nhp. Bdf. Also in form gload—Bdf. Hot gleams between show- 
ers....’ In faded hand-writing on the fly-leaf of Batchelor’s 
Bedfordshire Dialect (1809) is: ““Glode, used in Bedfordshire as 
indicating a peculiar brightness, thus when the sun bursts forth 
from dark Clouds and Rain it is said to ‘glode’—there is an 
appearance of Gloding, or Gloading.”’ 

for gode (1822). Glossed “‘as my own, to keep.”’ Certainly our 
author provides us with many first instances of the use of col- 
loquial phrases now common, so that it is possible that this is 
the modern “‘for good and all.” The V.£.D. gives no example of 
the phrase earlier than the sixteenth century. Probably “for my 
own behoof”’ is all that the author intended to be read into the 
passage, cf. ll. 2031, 2127, where gode obviously has this mean- 
ing. On the other hand, it is perhaps better to read with Emerson 
for Gode; v. 1. 965, and the note thereto in this edition. 

growe (235). The glossary gives the infinitive for this line. 
It is of course the past participle, forming with the addition of 
grene a sort of compound adjective, an alliterative Middle Eng- 
lish formula. 

gruchyng (2126). Glossed “reluctant(ly).’’ Surely it means 
“dissentient,” or “‘indignant(ly)”’? Sir G. rejected point-blank the 
proposal made by the guide to let pe gome one (ll. 2132-35), 
coupled with some feeling of resentment towards the man who 
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could expect him to be a kny3t kowarde (2131). Sir G. could not 
be “reluctant” to give up the idea of running away, since he 
could never for one moment have entertained it. The whole 
speech introduced by the words gruchyng he sayde shows his 
determination to carry out his quest, wore it wele or wo. Gruch 
(2251) is glossed “‘to bear ill will,” and the N.E.D. gives numbers 
of quotations under the meaning ‘‘to murmur, complain.”’ In 
Cleanness ll. 810, 1347, the word bears the sense of “refuse, 
deny.’’ In this instance (Gaw. 2126) gruchyng would seem to 
combine both senses. That Sir G. cloaks his resentful feelings 
in courteous phrases is only part of his characteristic politeness 
(cf. ll. 1660-63). 

gryed (2370). Glossed “cried in anguish.” It properly means 
“shuddered (with horror, or shame).” ». N.E.D. Morris gives 
“trembled, was troubled, agitated.’’ (For the meaning “shud- 
dered,’’ v. my article in Englische Studien, supported by Emer- 
son.)* The example quoted in the glossary, viz., gryd, from 
“pains of Hell,” is no doubt a corrupt form from greden, OE 
gredan, “to cry out.” This verb was very common in ME in con- 
junction with other verbs of similar meaning, as in the phrase 
gryd and wept given in the glossary. 

hardenes hym (521). Glossed under an infinitive form, “refl. 
becomes severe.” If hym is here reflexive, then Warne3 hym in 
the next line should be noted as having a reflexive sense. Instead 
of “becomes severe’’—which is not very suitable in connection 
with heruest—‘‘braces himself’? was suggested to me recently by 
a pupil. 

Professor Napier took hardenes in the ordinary active sense 
with the object hym referring to the work (518), the vegetation 
grown up out of the sede3 and erbe3 (517). Harden, “to embolden, 
etc., to incite to action.” This is no doubt the better theory, and 
it has the further merit of leaving to Warne3 hym the usual 
transitive sense: Harvest quickly follows in its turn and bids 
summer put forth its strength to make hay while the sun shines, 
with a warning that winter is coming. 

He (946). It should be pointed out that this must be a mis- 
take for ho, or else the use of he, ““he.’’ Gawain does not leave his 
seat till the lord grants him permission to do so (I. 971). 

heze (48). Al wat3 hap vpon he3ze. The phrase vpon he3e is 


* Tbid., July, 1922, p. 408. 
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glossed contextually ‘to the highest pitch.’ It is better to take 
it in the ordinary meaning ‘aloft,’ and translate: ‘Everywhere 
happiness reigned.’ 

he3ly (983). Glossed “‘gaily.’’ It should be rendered “‘aloft,” as 
is given in the N.E.D. cf. |. 1587 Hef hexly pe here. 

sohy3e (349). Glossed “‘to one so exalted.’’ The Green Knight’s 
request was made to any freke (291, and 284), not specially to 
Arthur. The word /y3e is used here in much the same sense as in 
|. 468, ‘‘out aloud, publicly, so that everybody could hear.’’ The 
part that is not semly is that Arthur should appropriate to him- 
self (350) the askyng (349) when there are so many other brave 
men present to take up the challenge. 

hende (896). This instance of the word is not included by the 
editors in their glossary, though the preceding as is glossed 
“adv. (just) as.’”’ The usual adverbial form in this poem is 
hend(e)ly, but in this case the simple adjective is used as an ad- 
verb. (For other examples v. V.E.D.) The sense of as hende is 
‘with equal courtesy.”’ cf. as pro, |. 1021. The glossary quotes as 
the origin of ME hende, “courteous, gracious, courtly,” the OE 
gehende, to which the editors assign the meaning ‘convenient.” 
The common meaning in OE was the natural, etymological 
sense “‘at hand, near.’’ cf. se eard nes ealles swad gehende bam 
cyninge, peah de hit his rice were. Sweet’s Reader, xtv, ll. 202- 
203. It would seem that the Middle English meaning is more 
directly developed from this than from some contextual, de- 
rivative meaning such as‘ ‘convenient.” We see the starting-point 
for this sense-development in the use of the word in the Battle 
of Maldon (1. 294): hé ley dégenlice déodne gehende. The thane 
was literally ‘“‘near’”’ his lord, but the nearness betokened the 
thane-like devotion he owed to bis lord; the word gehende im- 
plies service graciously given. A singularly close parallel is to be 
found in the modern English use of neighborly. A ‘‘neighbourly 
act” is a kind and gracious act. cf. Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Venice, 1, ii, 85: “He hath a neighbourly charitie in him.” The 
only difference is that “neighborly” has not yet lost the original 
local, significance, the idea of proximity, so that there remain 
geographical limits to the exercise of “‘neighborly’’ virtues or be- 
havior, whereas distance was no bar to hendelayk (1228). The 
hende qualities were attached to their owner wherever he or she 
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might be, but you cannot be “neighborly” alone in the middle 
of the Sahara, nor on a desert island. 

inmiddes (1004). Emerson"’ points out that this word “‘refers 
to the serving of the food in the space between the tables, and 
of course to those at the high table first. There the lord and the 
auncian wy! mess together, the hostess and Gawain.”’ The aun- 
cian wyf ‘sits hejest, that is in the position of honor at the right 
of the host. . . . (1002). At the left of the host again sits his wife 
and beside her Gawain’... . 

keped (1312). The glossary gives to the verb kepe in this in- 
stance the contextual meaning “‘occupy.’’ It should be noted as 
an example of the obsolete sense given under keep in the N.£.D., 
viz., watch for, await’’: “And then he betook himself to his 
meal, which, served with all due honour, awaited him” (cf. 1559). 

lede (98). Glossed “']. for, set (risk) against,’’ under the verb 
lede, “to lead,” etc. The view held by Professor Napier that ede 
is the ordinary noun meaning “man,” certainly involves the as- 
sumption of a loose construction, but that is a lesser evil than the 
strained contextual sense given by the editors to the verb “lead.” 
Professor Napier translated: “each man to lay in jeopardy life 
for life, i.e., to risk life for life.” 

lent (1319). Glossed “is /, has gone.’’ It should be translated 
“is engaged in, occupied with,” a sense derived from the common 
meaning “dwell” (ll. 1100, 1499, etc.). ». N.£.D. Lend. “‘Conju- 
gated with the vb. fo be . . . Lent (pa. pple.) = remaining, abid- 
ing, dwelling.’ The first instance quoted in the N.E.D. is Clean- 
mess 1. 1084, and the second Gaw. 1. 1319. Morris gives lent 
(1319) “occupied,” and for the example in line 1002 “remained, 
sate, was stationed” (also for 2440). Lent (1002) is glossed in this 
text ‘took his place.’”’ Preferably it should be rendered “was in 
his place.” 

lettrure (1513), lettrure of armes. Glossed “‘lore, science.’’ The 
N.E.D. gives this quotation by itself under the special meaning 
““science of or skill in (arms).’”’ The word can also mean “a writing, 
a written book, a story,” and “knowledge of letters or books, 
learning.”’ Our poet used the term in Pearl (751): Ne Arystotel 
nawper by hys lettrure . . . , where Gollancz renders it “learning 
or science,’ and Osgood “‘writings, books.’’ The whole passage 


1” JEGPh, April, 1927, p. 254. 
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(Gaw. 1513-15) is very difficult, and I confess to finding little 
help in the note on p. 107. In Sir G.’s reply to this part of the 
lady’s speech (Il. 1540, 1), lettrure of armes is paralleled by tale3 
of arme3, which points to /etirure in the sense of “literature 
(about)”’ rather than “science,’’ which ought to mean skill in.the 
arts of warfare. The glossary translates tyxt (1541) ‘‘romance,”’ 
and gives “‘text, very words”’ for line 1515. I am inclined to take 
werkke3 (1515) as meaning ‘“‘written works, romances,” though I 
own that her preceding it, is a crux. I should then translate the 
whole passage thus: ‘‘The essence of all knighthood, the chief 
thing praised is the loyal game of love, the Scripture of knightly 
warfare. It is the written evidence, and the wording of their ro- 
mances |i.e. r. about them], to tell of this adventuring of these 
true knights, (to tell) how men.”’ 

loupe pat louked (792). loupe is glossed “‘loop-hole, window,” 
with a query, and louked under louke “to shut,’ “intr. (be) fas- 
ten(ed).’’ The architecture of the castle is very complicated and 
difficult to visualize. Professor Ker gave: ‘loupe, arch, or bay, 
(perhaps).’’ In the E.E.T.S. edition of the poem Morris prints a 
comma after loupe. The present edition has no comma, thus 
making pat louked refer to loupe: “that fastened—or was fas- 
tened—neatly,’’ (v. clene, adv. glossed “neatly” for this special 
context). The neat fastening of the loop-holes or windows is a 
minor feature, and one hardly visible from a distance. I should 
prefer to take the verb /owk in the sense of “‘close up, form one 
mass” (cf. V.E.D.); put a comma after loupe; and read pat 
louked ful clene as referring to garyte3 in the preceding line. (In 
line 799, the relative Jat refers to the chymnees of the preceding 
line, and not to the noun roue3 immediately before it.) Thus: 
“full fair watch-towers set at intervals—each with many a 
lovely loop-hole—which formed together a noble grouping.” 

lufly (1606). Glossed “‘graciously, courteously,” as elsewhere 
in the text. This is perhaps a mere slip in the indexing, since this 
meaning scarcely applies to the business of cutting up a boar. 
It should be rendered “‘willingly, with joy or zest,” cf. quotations 
given in the N.£.D. for this sense. 

on lyve (2054). Glossed “during life.’’ This rendering agrees 
with the punctuation given in the E.E.T.S. edition, viz., pe 
leue lady, on lyue luf hir bityde. But inthe text before us the com- 
ma is placed after on lyue, which favors the more likely explana- 
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tion given by Emerson:'* On lyve is a mere tag for alliterative 
purposes, as upon londe of 2058, upon lyve of 2095... .’ 

in mornyng of (1751). Glossed ‘troubled with.” This is a pos- 
sible rendering, but one which involves giving a rather forced 
meaning to the verb mourne (cf. 1. 1795), and assuming a devi- 
ation from the usual spelling (v. mournyng 543, 1800). The 
N.E.D. has the adverbial phrase in morning without the article. 
By taking the word to be simply “morning, morning-time,” and 
of as belonging to mony pro po3tes, the passage is seen to be 
closely parallel to ll. 1991-92. Moreover, it then forms an apt 
contrast to the opening lines 1746-67. The lady arouses Sir G. 
with praise of the beauty of the morning, but to him the morning 
heralds the nearer approach of grim destiny; he is “as a man who 
was in the morning full of many anxious thoughts.” 

much, bus much (447). Glossed “bus m., to this purpose.”’ It 
would perhaps be nearer the mark to keep to the literal sense, 
and translate ‘all this,” or “‘as follows,” the point being thelength 
and importance of the speech made by the severed head, rather 
than the purport of it. Similarly, so much (2140). Cf. N.£.D. 
“thus much, so much, as much as this’’; and, under “‘So,’’ the ex- 
pression so much in similar quotations. 

mused (2424). Glossed “were bemused (with love).’’ The point 
emphasized by the context is that these heroes of old time were 
the noblest in rank, and the most favored by fortune among all 
living men, and yet, as such, alle bay were biwyled. The word 
mused, “thought,” has the extended meaning of “lived, walked 
(on earth),’’ based probably on the Old French and other cognate 
forms which contained the sense “loiter, idle.’’ In some North 
Country English dialects'® muse still bears this sense. The author 
of the poem adopted with the poetic alliteration a certain 
amount of the Old English diction, and to the traditional under 
heuenryche, he added, as a parallel, bat mused, “that existed.” 
Professor Napier translated the passage thus: “‘Whom all happi- 
ness followed in such an excellent manner as to surpass all the 
rest that lived on earth.” 

nobelay (91). Glossed ‘splendour, pur3n. in his magnificence.” 
The definition of the word in the N.£.D. begins with ‘“‘Nobility 
of nature, or rank; noble quality,’ etc. and it is in this sense of 


18 JEGPh, July, 1922, p. 403. 
19 Englische Studien, xxxvi, 215. 
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“nobility of nature’ that the word is here used. Professor Ker 
translated the phrase ‘“‘as a point of honour.”’ 

olde (1124). It is perhaps worth noting that the adjective 
here does not bear the ordinary meaning, as, for example in ll. 
1001, 2182. It signifies “eminent, great.’”’ (v. Bosworth-Toller for 
OE eald in this sense). cf. of hyghe elde (844), ‘“‘in the prime of 
life.”’ 

orpedly (2232). Glossed “actively,” a rendering which is 
scarcely adequate to convey the full meaning of the word. I 
should suggest ‘‘truculently,’’ because the Green Knight’s man- 
ner at this juncture is mostly pose, and “‘bluff.’’ The origin of the 
word is obscure, but dictionaries agree in translating it by 
“boldly,’’ “stoutly, bravely.’’ Bosworth-Toller quotes from the 
Prompt. Parv. “orpud, audax, bellipotens.’’ v. OE orpedlice, 
“boldly, in full force.” 

ouer-take (2387). Lete3 me ouer-take your wille. The notes give 
—without any explanation or comment—‘“‘Let me win your good 
will.’’ Itsurely should be:‘‘Let your will take control of me,” i.e., 
“Do with me as you please, give me any further punishment you 
like.’’ The Green Knight’s answer clearly points to this: “‘As- 
suredly my score against you is wiped out, you have made full 
confession, have openly undergone your penance, and are clean 
every whit.’’ Full amends have been made for injury received, 
the Green Knight has now only a gift and hospitality to bestow 
on the delinquent. Emerson’s view is similar: [Gawain] “here 
says ‘let your good will (that is, rather than your evil nature) 
overtake or possess me, and next time I shall be wary’.’’ For the 
dislocated word-order compare So me oure lorde help! (1055); 
if God me let wolde (1063); Drede dot3 me no lote (2211); etc. 

ra3t (432). Glossed ‘“‘r. out, reached out,” from OE recan. 
Morris has “rushed,” and Matzner “proceeded, ran,’”’ from OE 
reccan, pret. reahte, which in OE could have the sense “‘stretch 
one’s steps, go.”’ v. Bosworth-Toller, and cf. richen in this poem. 
Professor Napier translated “‘ran,’’ and annotated: (1)“‘It makes 
better sense in conjunction with the following ‘where the men 
stood’; and (2) it avoids the tautology of assuming the sense 
‘reached’ when /a3¢ in the next line means that.” 

prys (1247). Glossed “‘your p., politely for ‘you,’” presumably 
after the style of the modern “Your Excellency,” etc. The word 
pris in this poem is used in the sense of “value,”’and also“ praise” 
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(v. Glossary). To determine the author’s meaning in this in- 
stance, it is necessary to study the whole stanza, together with 
the one preceding, and the one following it. In ll. 1226-69 the 
lady begins by emphasizing the praise universally bestowed on 
Sir G. for his honorable and courteous behavior. In ll. 1264-67 
Sir G. responds by saying that the praise of the outside world is 
artificial and conventional, it is ker esteem that is really worth 
having. She then continues to heap eulogy on him (Il. 1269-75), 
to which he modestly replies (Il. 127-77) : “You might have made 
a much better choice, but I am proud of the value you set on 
me.’ Now, in the lines preceding je plesaunce of your prys (1247), 
Sir G. is saying the same thing: he feels unworthy of the lady’s 
high esteem, of her words of praise, he then continues: “By 
Heaven, I should be glad if you thought well of (anything) that 
I could do by word or deed for tke pleasure of your esteem.” 
(To be continued) 

ELIZABETH M. WRIGHT 

Oxford, England 








CERTAIN ANALOGICAL CHANGES IN OLD NORSE 


In the following analysis I shall attempt to clarify certain 
analogical processes in Old Norse which have hitherto, in my 
opinion, been either incorrectly or insufficiently explained or 
have not been explained at all. 


I. Vowel Lengthening by Analogy 


a) eta: éta.—Noreen (Aisl. Grm.,* §498, Anm. 1) explains the 
long vowel é in éfa as due to the influence of the long vowel 4 
in the pret. sing. form é¢. But how and why? Upon what did this 
type (vowel lengthening) of analogy depend? Why not, then, 
vega: *véga: vd? 

Within the verbal system a long vowel may displace a short 
vowel by analogical leveling (cf. ON vaf displaced by 6f through 
the influence of the plur. form 6fum) but in the case of eta: éta 
there is no such leveling process and therefore the form éta re- 
quires a special explanation (which, so far as I know, has never 
been correctly given). 

We have here a case of quantitative proportional analogy. 
The regularly established vowel variation between the infinitive 
and the pret. sing. would have been 2:4; i.e., éta:*dt like méta: 
mit, géta: git, etc. Since, however, an irregular long vowel in dt 
occurred, the vowel 2 in éa was lengthened (é/a) in accord with 
the fact that in the regular type the vowel of the infinitive was 
of the same quantity as the vowel of the pret. sing. Obviously 
this analogy would never have taken place if the form d¢ had 
represented the regular vowel variation (cf. vega: vd never*véga: 
vé—here vd represents the regular vowel variation, 14 <*way < 
*waX). 

b) Sera:séra, snéra:snéra the forms séra: snéra with long 
radical vowel are rare. The long vowel is explained by Noreen 
($126, Anm. 2) as due to the influence of the long vowels 4 
and @ in sdé:snta, sdinn:sntinn. 

Noreen’s explanation here shows that he believes a vowel 
can borrow its length from another vowel in the verbal system 
without the existence of an analogical proportion, for there is 
here no analogical proportion. The reduplicating verbs of this 
type all contained a long vowel in the present system and in the 
past participle but a short vowel in the preterit system (like 
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gréa, gréra:grérum, gréinn). There was no phonetically irregular 
form in this type to disturb the harmony of vowel quantity as 
in the case of éta (éta) : dt. A vowel cannot be lengthened through 
the influence of another vowel unless an analogical bridge (pro- 
portion) exists between the two. Hence, e.g., sngra could not be- 
come sngra through the influence of sniéa:snéinn (with long 
radical vowel) because there was no analogical proportion be- 
tween the forms in question. If this were not so, we might ex- 
pect any short vowel in the verbal system to become long if a 
long vowel existed in the ablaut series (e.g., why not *véra be- 
cause of o¢rum,*vdéxa because of d6xum, *sipum:*sépinn because 
of sépa, etc.?). 

If the forms séra:sngra are not scribal errors we must con- 
sider them as phonetically correct, due perhaps to sporadic 
lengthening of the vowel before r<R (cf. mér<meR, tér<toR). 


II. Leveling through Proportional Analogy: help: helpr, 
nem: nemr 


Elsewhere in the present sing. ind. of the strong verb the 
radical vowel is leveled in favor of the umlauted vowel of the 
second and third persons (cf. skjéta, skft:skftr; falla, fell: fellr; 
draga, dreg: dregr, etc.). Only the strong verbs with radical vowel 
e have leveled out the unumlauted vowel in all three persons 
(cf. help:*hilpr>help:helpr; nem: *nimr >nem:nemr). What was 
the cause of this discrepancy? 

Hugo Pipping' explains the unumlauted vowel in the type 
helpr as due to the influence of the original infinitive form 
*Xelpan (>hjalpa). But if this explanation is correct, why did 
the same principle not apply to the other strong verbs which did 
not contain the radical vowel e (e.g., why not *skjét: *skjéir due 
to the influence of the infinitive form skjéta like help: helpr (in- 
stead of *hilpr) due to the infinitive form *Xelpan)? 

Obviously Pipping’s theory must be discarded as a make- 
shift,? since it applies only to strong ve.s with radical vowel e 
and therefore does not solve the discrepancy in question. 


1 Inledningen till studiet av de nordiska sprakens ljudléra, §66, 7. 

? For the same reason Pipping’s explanation (Joc. cit.) that the phonetically 
correct form *sir (<*siX wis <*seXwiz) was displaced by sér under the influence 
of the infinitive form séa cannot be correct (contrary to my view expressed in 
JEGPh. 31, 408). 
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This discrepancy is easily removed if we assume a propor- 
tional analogy between the types fell:fellr, dreg:dregr with e 
_ (<i-umlaut of a)and help:*hilpr, nem: *nimr with original e. The 
bridge between the two types was the vowel e. Since all the other 
strong verbs kad a uniform vowel in the three persons of the 
singular, the verbs with radical vowel (original) e likewise pre- 
served this uniformity, not, however, according to the principle 
of vowel leveling in favor of the second and third pers. sing. 
(=formal analogy) but in actord with the type which already 
contained the radical vowel e (=proportional analogy); thus 
help:*hilpr not >*hilp:*hilpr (like *skidt: skftr >sk$t: skftr) 
but >help:helpr after the pattern established by fell: fellr, so 
likewise the short stems nem:*nimr>nem:nemr after the pat- 
tern of dreg:dregr and in conformity with the long stems. 

Since in the proportion help: *hilpr the radical vowel i ap- 
pears, objection to my theory might be made on the ground that 
the type bind: bindr offers through the vowel i a similar bridge 
for proportional analogy which would result in *hilp:*hilpr, the 
forms we should expect (i.e., with leveling of the radical vowel 
in favor of the second and third pers. sing.). But analogy with 
the type bind: bindr could not occur because of the consonant 
combination (nasal plus a consonant), whereas, on the other 
hand, / plus a consonant often followed the radical vowel e 
(<i-umlaut of a), just as in help*: helpr® (cf. fell: fellr; feld:feldr; 
held: heldr, etc.). Furthermore, the type bind: béndr could not 
apply to the short stems nem: nemr. 

The reason why the original vowel e was the only vowel in 
the first pers. sing. to displace the umlauted vowel of the second 
and third persons was the fact that e was the only vowel in the 
first pers. sing. (except 7) which had fallen together with an um- 
lauted vowel, hence the bridge help: fell (earlier *foll<*follu), 
nem: dreg (earlier *drog <*dregu). The other unumlauted vowels 
in the present system of the strong verb are i, i#, 16, 0, a, et, au 
ui, 6 and none of these is equivalent to the i-umlaut of a vowel. 





The leveling sé:*sir to sé:sér was most probably due to proportional analogy 
with strong contracted verbs (whose stem ended in -X(w)) which had become 
weak (cf. té<*#Xu:téa, lé<*hXwu:léda, then té:tér, 1é:lér in conformity with 
the weak conjugation where the vowel of all three persons was the same (instead 
of té:*tir, 1é:*lir), hence sé:sér). 

* The type dett:dettr, drekk:drekkr could easily follow the example of the 
type help: helpr. 
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III, Formal Analogy: vakinn, bakinn, rakinn:nakinn 


The absence of the #i-umlaut shows that all these forms must 
be analogical. 

The form vakinn does not represent the past participle of the 
strong verb vaka, v6k: vékum, as Noreen (§501, Anm. 4) contends, 
but like bakinn (pekja inf.) and rakinn (rekja, inf.), it represents 
an analogical past participle formation‘ in -inn (from the weak 
verb vekja) after the pattern of the strong verb; i.e., vekja, vakta, 
vakidr: vakinn like telja, talda, talidr3talinn. 

The ki-umlaut did not take place in the new form vakinn 
because of the influence of the regular form vakidr and in vakidr 
it did not take place because of the regular tendency to preserve 
the same vowel in the past participle as in the preterit system 
(cf. vakta:vakidr with krafda:krafidr) and the same is true re- 
garding the gi-umlaut in the type lagidr:lagda. 

The form nakinn ‘naked’ does not represent a past participle 
formation and therefore we should have expected the form 
*nekinn with ki-umlaut. The form nakinn must be due to the 
influence of the adjectival type vakinn, bakinn, rakinn. 


IV. Formal Analogy: Leveling of the Umlauted Vowel 
in the Plural of the r-Stems 


In the gen. and dat. plur. of the r-stems we always find the 
i-umlaut of the radical vowel (cf. fedr, fedra, fedrum, fedr) 
whereas elsewhere in the consonantal stems the umlauted form 
in these cases appears only sporadically. What was the cause for 
this discrepancy? 

The r-stems constituted a very small class and consequently 
vowel leveling could more easily be established here than in the 
case of the other consonantal stems. 

One factor which may have contributed to the established 
vowel leveling in the r-stems was the influence of the indeclin- 
able plural substantive forms sam/fedra, -m§édra “those who have 
the same father (mother).” The bridge between these substan- 
tives and the r-stems could have been the ending -a (=the gen. 
plur. ending -a). This influence, however, was probably only 
contributory and not fundamental. 


* Cf. my article “ Notes on Old Norse Phonology,” JEGPh., xxx, 160. 
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V. Proportional Analogy: purfta, skulda (skylda) 


According to Holthausen (Aisl. Elementarb., §274, Anm.) 
the form pur/fta (instead of the phonetically correct form *porfta 
with a-umlaut of u) is due to the influence of the preterit forms 
unna:kunna. But why not then *onna:*konna in conformity 
with purfta:skulda? That such was not the case indicates that 
the forms unna:kunna were probably not the prime factor in 
the substitution of the forms Jurfia: skulda for original *porfta: 
*skolda. 

A more satisfactory explanation for this substitution is that 
purfa: burfta, *skula: skulda (skylda with i-umlaut from the sub- 
junctive) followed the pattern of the weak é-verbs which, like 
the preterit presents, had no intermediate vowel and which 
never suffered a-umlaut (cf. duga:dugda which was originally a 
preterit present, cf. Goth. *dugan, daug). The bridge between 
the preterit presents and the é-conjugation was the preterit form 
without intermediate vowel, which led further to the formation 
of the preterit-present past participle in -at (cf. kunna: kunn-at 
like duga:dug-at, etc.). 

In view of these facts it is hardly probable that Holthausen’s 
view is correct, although it must be conceded that a tendency 
existed for the preterit present verbs to exert a mutual influence 
on one another. If the forms wana: kunna had any influence in 
the substitution of burfta:skulda for *borfta:*skolda this influ- 
ence was secondary. 


VI. Proportional Analogy: the Restoration of the r- (< R-) 


Suffix in the Comparative Form of the Adjective 

So far as I have discovered, the r-suffix of the comparative 
degree (after it had phonetically disappeared) was restored only 
after -nn, and that too only when in the positive form r (< R) 
was likewise restored (cf. grunn-r (earlier *grunn<*grunnR): 
grynn-ri; punn-r (earlier *hunn<*bunnR): bynn-ri; but litill: 
minn-i; hrein-n: hrein-ni; heil-l: heil-li, etc.). 

These facts indicate that the restoration of the comparative 
r-suffix was not due to purely formal analogy with comparative 
forms which retained (phonetically correct) -r, for in that case 
why not *min(n)-ri:*hrein-ri:*heil-ri, etc.? Rather we must 
assume that this restoration was due to proportional analogy 
between positive and comparative form in -nnr; i.e., adjectives 
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in -nn having added the r (< R) in the positive likewise added it 
in the comparative in conformity with adjectives having the 
phonetically correct suffix -r (cf. bumg-r: byng-ri hence punn-r: 
pynn-ri). 


Vil. Proportional Analogy: the Feminine Abstracts in 
-f[p:-ft; tyl-fp:tyl-ft, byr-fp: byr-ft, hel-fp:hel-ft. 

The forms in -f originally ended in the suffix -id6.5 One 
prevalent view® is that this original sonant 6 of the suffix be- 
came the corresponding surd spirant ) due to assimilation with 
a preceding surd f (i.e., -(8>-f/p>-/t). 

This view is not supported by the evidence, since in all these 
words / goes back to an original 5, and 6 plus 5 gives -bd (writ- 
ten -fp or -f0). The -fp in these words therefore represents -dd 
(cf. *tuldidd >*tulbidu>tylfd, cf. Goth. twali-b-e; *hurbidd> 
*burbidu> pyrfd, cf. Goth. pbaur-b-an, 6 with low grade vowel 
u>au; *halbidd>*halbidu>helfd, cf. Goth. hal-b-a). Since the 
ON no longer was subject to the shift of sonant to surd spirant in 
final position original -6d could not be shifted to -/. 

Both Heusler (loc. cit.) and Iversen (Joc. cit.) hold that the f 
in these abstracts represents the surd spirant. Noreen’ considers 
the forms ¢tyl/t and pyrft as ti-abstracts but does not explain the 
forms tylfd and pyrfd. He explains the form helft (alongside 
helfd <*halbid6) as due to analogy with tyl/t: byr/t. 

I think Noreen has offered a correct solution of the /-forms 
at least so far as byrft is concerned (cf. *pur/t-iz>Goth. paur/fts, | 
OS purft, OHG durft). The equation pyrfd (<*burbidd): byrft 
(<*pburftiz) naturally would lead to tyl/d:tylft and helfd: hel/ft. 

Whether ¢yl/t represents a ti-abstract® (< *tul/tiz) is doubt- 
ful. To be sure the surd spirant f appears in the ordinal numeral 
tolfte (= WGerm. /, OE éwelfta) but there is nothing to prevent 
our assuming that the form ?#ylfd is phonetically correct 
(<*tulbidd) and in that case is not necessary to assume that 
tylft (which has no parallel in the Germ. languages as has pyrft) 
is a phonetically correct form. 


5 Whether from PG -i}é or -id6, since in PN intermedial ) was already 
sonantized to 3. 

6 Heusler; Aisl. Grm*., §181a; Iversen, Norren Grm., §42, 5. 

7 Op. cit., §238, Anm. 8; §392, 3, §461. 

8 Dieter (Laut- und Formenlehre der aligerm. Dialekte, §326, 3a) likewise 
considers the abstract numerals as /i-formations. 
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From the foregoing analysis it is clear that the final -/p in 
these abstracts does not represent the surd spirants but the 
sonant spirants -6d and therefore this -/) was not shifted to -/t. 
The -/t is due to contact with the ¢i-abstracta which occurred as 
a parallel formation in Jyrfd: byrft (and possibly also in tyl/d: 


tylft). 
VIII. Formal Analogy: hirda>hirda: hirta 


The ¢ in hirta is of course analogical. Noreen (op. cit., §238, 
Anm. 2) suggests that this analogical ¢ was favored by the fact 
that it differentiated the preterit stem from the present stem 
(“zur verdeutlichung des tempus’’). 

That this differentiation in form was a factor in the substi- 
tution of ¢ for 3 in the type hirda: hirta is not supported by the 
facts. Against this theory are the preterit forms /ypéa (inf. 
lypta) and senda® (inf. senda). These forms show that the substi- 
tution of / for ¢, or ¢ for d in the preterit was not necessary in 
order to distinguish the preterit stem from the present stem and 
that therefore this factor was not present in the substitution of 
t for 6 in hirda:hirta even though this substitution resulted in 
such a differentiation. 

In hirda:hirta we have simply a case of formal analogy with 
verbs which added phonetically correct ¢ in the preterit. The 
analogical bridge between Airda and such verbs could not have 
been the sonant 6 since this never varied with ¢ (only the surd 
p varied with #). Therefore we must assume that here the bridge 
must have been furnished by the r plus the sonant 0. 

There were many weak verbs whose stem ended in a surd / 
or m and which therefore had a phonetically correct ¢-suffix in the 
preterit (cf. villa (Goth. wilp-eis): vil-ta, nenna (Goth. nan}- 
jan):nen-ta, etc.). After the pattern of the type menna, nen-ta 
we have girna (cf. gjarna) with sonant n:girn-ta (instead of 
girn-da). The analogical bridge here must have been the final 
-n of the stem. 

The example of the type girna: girn-ta (with final -rn of the 


® Dieter (op. cit., §244, Anm. 2) records a preterit form henta (inf. henta), 
not recorded by Cleasby-Vigfdsson, but this form, just as hirta, can be explained 
without recourse to Noreen’s theory of “‘ verdeutlichung des tempus.’’ In Mod. 
Icel. all the preterit forms in earlier -rd and -nd became -ri and -ni (cf. hirti, 
senti, henti, etc.). 
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stem) could easily have led to hirda:hirt-a (with final -rd of 
the stem). Furthermore it is not reasonable to assume with 
Noreen (loc. cit.) that the ¢-suffix was added to the stem hird- 
(i.e., *hird-ta>hirta). The 6 in the preterit form hir-d-a (<hir- 
d-a) was simply displaced by analogical ¢. 


IX. Shift of Gender by Analogy: i bann (penna) 6 


The noun #0 is a feminine i-stem and appears only in the 
foregoing phrases as a masculine. The shift of gender in these 
phrases is undoubtedly due to analogy with the synonymous 
masculine noun fémi which occurs in the stereotyped phrases 
4 bann (enna) tima. 


X. Formal Analogy: berve:bgdve, Dative Singular 
of berr “tree” 


Since there cannot be any possible dissimilation of r to 3 
here, we must assume that the form bgdve is of analogical origin. 

Both berr “tree” and badmr “tree’’ are confined to poetry. 
This fact together with the resemblance in form (both words be- 
gin with 6) may have led to the substitution of 3 (from ba-d-m-) 
in the dative singular form bgdve, especially since here a sonant 
v follows the 0 just as the sonant m follows the 6 in badmi. 

This borrowing was undoubtedly favored by the fact that r 
often interchanged with 3 through dissimilation. 


ALBERT MoREY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 








THE INFLUENCE OF ASPECT ON THE MEANING 
OF NOMINA AGENTIS IN MODERN GERMAN! 


Ever since Streitberg wrote his famous article “Perfektive 
und imperfektive Aktionsart im Germanischen” linguists have 
been paying more attention to both the phenomenon of aspect 
and its influence on language and syntax. This growing interest 
in aspect runs parallel to the growing tendency of modern Ger- 
man to develop or, better, to re-develop linguistic means for the 
expression of aspect. 

All those possibilities, namely, with which a rich Indo- 
European and Germanic tradition had provided German as a 


1 Compare especially the following works: 

Behaffé Otto, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. 5. Aufl. Berlin u. Leipzig, 
1928. 

Brugmann, Karl, Kurse vergl. Grammatik der idg. Sprachen. Strassburg, 

1902-04. 

Curme, George O., A Grammar of the German Language. Revised Edition, 
1922. 

Falk, Hjalmar, “Die Nomina agentis der altnordischen Sprache.”” PBB 
xiv, 1-52. 

Goodloe, Jane Faulkner, Nomina agentis auf -el im Neuhochdeutschen. 
Hesperia 18. Gottingen, 1929. ' 

Grimm, Jacob, Deutsche Grammatik. 2. Teil. Neuer vermehrter Abdruck. 
Besorgt durch Wilhelm Scherer. Giitersloh o.]J. 

Jacobsohn, H., “‘Aspektfragen.’’ Indogerm. Forschungen 11, 292-318. 

Kirre, Karl, Nomina agentis in Old English. Part I. Upsala, 1915. 

Kluge, Friedrich, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgermanischen Di- 
alekte. 3. Aufl. Bearbeitet von L. Siitterlin und E. Ochs. Halle, 1926. 

Kluge, Friedrich, Abriss der deutschen Wortbildungslehre. 2. Aufl. Halle, 
1926. 

Paul, Hermann, Prinsipien der Sprachgeschichte. 5. Auf). Halle, 1920. 

Paul, Hermann, Deutsche Grammatik. Band V. Halle, 1920. 

Pollak, Hans W., “Studien zum germanischen Verbum. I. Uber Aktion- 
sarten.’? PBB xxtv, 353-425. 

Schliiter, Wolfgang, Die mit dem Suffixe ja gebildeten deutschen Nomina. 
Géttingen, 1875. 

Streitberg, Wilhelm, “Perfektive und imperfektive Aktionsart im Ger- 
manischen.’’ PBB xv, 70-177. 

Siitterlin, Ludwig, Geschichte der Nomina agentis im Germanischen. Strass- 
burg, 1887. 

Siitterlin, Ludwig, Die deutsche Sprache der Gegenwart. 3. Aufl. Leipzig, 
1910. 

Wilmanns, Wilhelm, Deutsche Grammatik. Il. Abteilung: Wortbildung. 2. 
Aufl. Strassburg, 1899. 
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basis for the development of a grammatical system for the ex- 
pression of aspect, were given up at one time or another in the 
course of its history. The result is that German possesses today 
nothing that could be compared, for instance, with the English 
progressive form. From a strictly grammatical point of view, 
one might say that aspect is unknown in German. 

One must not allow oneself to be deceived by the possibility 
of deriving innumerable compound verbs from simple verbs with 
the help of certain prefixes. Prefixion has never been developed 
into a generalized means of changing the aspect, or, to be exact, 
of changing nothing but the aspect of simple verbs. At least as 
far as their productive use is concerned, all prefixes are today 
primarily a means not of changing the aspect, but of specifying 
the meaning of simple verbs, change of aspect being frequently 
a by-product of prefixion. So, for instance, “er-’”’ plus a simple 
verb (sich etwas erbetteln) is used not so much to indicate “to 
finish, to come to the end of, to go through with, doing some- 
thing” but to convey the idea “‘to get something by doing some- 
thing.” 

However, “sich etwas erbetteln”’ is a perfective verb. Its as- 
pect is a by-product of prefixion. And though aspect does not 
exist in German as a grammatical category, it certainly exists as 
a psychological phenomenon. And as such, as a psychological 
rather than a grammatical category,’ aspect is strongly felt by 
every language-conscious German.’ It might, therefore, be in- 
teresting to investigate the influence of aspect on the meaning 
of modern German nomina agentis, a group of nouns which has 
not yet been examined for such an influence. 

Referring to the function of the suffix -er to form nomina 


2 Compare Pollak p. 419: “In der weitaus gréssten Zahl der Fille findet 
die Aktionsart nicht in einer besonderen, bloss ihr dienenden Sprachform ihren 
Ausdruck. Daraus leite ich die Folgerung ab, dass die ganze Lehre von den 
Aktionsarten, wenigstens vom Standpunkte des Nhd. aus, vielmehr in das 
Gebiet der Sprachpsychologie als in das der Grammatik gehért.” 

* This explains the fact, that modern German is making strong attempts 
to develop anew syntactical means for the expression of aspect. Outstanding 
among these attempts in colloquial German is the use of locutions like “Es ist 
am regnen’”’ for the expression of the durative aspect, a habit, that is constantly 
gaining ground. Another way to express durative aspect is to use “an” plus da- 
tive instead of the accusative. Compare“ Er schrieb an einem Buche.” as against 
“Er schrieb ein Buch.” 
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agentis, Curme says, p. 406: “‘Affixed to verbal stems it indicates 
either that the person is temporarily engaged in the activity ex- 
pressed in the verbal stem, or is engaged therein in a business or 
professional way.’’ The same statement might be made with 
regard to all formative elements that have ever been used in 
Indo-European languages for the derivation of nomina agentis 
from verbal stems. For though the semasiological difference be- 
tween the two groups indicated by Curme is a rather marked 
one, it does not seem to be great enough to require a different 
formation. The suffix -arius, as can be seen from Gothic “‘bé- 
kareis,” “métareis,” “laisareis,”” and others, could form origi- 
nally only denominatives indicating a profession. But as soon as 
such derivations were taken as derived from verbs, the suffix was 
used to form also nouns indicating a temporary activity; com- 
pare the OHG examples given by Wilmanns. However, all nouns 
indicating a profession are apt to lose connection with their re- 
spective verbs,‘ so that, when a suffix for the derivation of agent 
nouns ceases to be productive, this suffix is replaced by a new 
one in all nouns indicating a temporary activity; whereas those 
indicating a profession may continue to be used with the old 
suffix. Compare “Bote” and “Biittel,’’ both from “‘bieten.”’ In 
spite of the use of the same suffix for the derivation of both kinds 
of agent nouns, one is therefore justified in making with Curme 
a sharp distinction between the two groups. As a matter of fact, 
most scholars have touched upon this point. Noreen even re- 
stricts the term “nomina agentis’” to those nouns that, like 
“reader,’”’ indicate a temporary activity, and calls professional 
agent nouns “‘nomina actoris.’’ But other scholars do not draw 
the line between the two groups in exactly the same way as 
Curme does. They do not restrict the second class so clearly to 
professional nomina agentis. Brugmann’s definition, “Die 
Tatigkeit der Nomina agentis kann eine zeitlich begrenzte oder 
eine dauernde sein” is rather vague, but seems to include nouns 
like ‘“‘Trinker,”’ which indicate neither a temporary nor a pro- 
fessional activity but a habit, in the second class. Hermann Paul 
has the same division in mind, when he says in his Deutsche 
Grammattk, pp. 59-60: “So ist -er das gewéhnlichste und allein 
lebendige Suffix zur Bildung von Nomina agentis geworden. Was 


* See Paul, Prinzipien, p. 363; Brugmann, p. 333; Kirre, p. 13. 
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die Bedeutung derselben betrifft, so kénnen sie sich auf eine 
bestimmte einzelne Tatigkeit beziehen oder auf eine wiederholte 
gewohnheitsmiassige.... Durch die Beziehung auf eine ge- 
wohnheitsmiassige Tiatigkeit entstehen wieder viele Berufsbe- 
zeichnungen.’’ Compare also Kirre’s discussion of this point. 

The fact is that nouns which, like “lamp-lighter,”’ indicate a 
profession, and those which, like “reader,”’ indicate a temporary 
activity represent the two extreme possibilities of the meaning 
of nomina agentis. Nouns indicating a regular though not pro- 
fessional activity form the transition stage between the first and 
the second class. 

However, as far as the purpose of the following lines is con- 
cerned, it is sufficient to distinguish with Curme only two 
classes: (1) Non-professional nomina agentis, like “‘reader’’; (2) 
Professional nomina agentis, like “shoemaker.” 

As to the second type, the constantly growing number of 
professional nomina agentis is due to specialization within our 
social order. The process of division of labor is reflected by the 
continued introduction of new agent nouns into the vocabulary 
of our languages. Every verb can form such a noun, provided 
that the activity expressed in the verbal stem is developed into a 
profession. But only a small percentage of such professional 
nouns belongs to the passive, and a still smaller percentage to 
the active, vocabulary of the ordinary speaker. Most agent 
nouns of this type are, as, for example, “‘Ableger,’’ used only 
among a small group of people. 

In the following pages I shall pay no further attention to 
these professional nouns and strictly limit myself to the first 
class, that is, to nouns expressing a non-professional activity. 

As to this first class, the condition for the derivation of no- 
mina agentis is a psychological one. The majority of nouns indi- 
cating a non-professional activity can be formed again and again 
anew from their respective verbs, whenever the situation makes 
the formation of such a noun desirable. He who uses a locution 
like “der Trager dieses Namens’’ need not necessarily know of 
the existence of this agent noun before he dares come out with 
that derivation. It is rather the general psychological and syn- 
tactical function of nouns as such that determines the possibility 
of the derivation. Agent nouns are coined only if the inherent 
meaning of the respective verbal stem is viewed as constituting 
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. 
a characteristic of the person in question. Thus, when I begin a 
sentence with “Galilei, der Entdecker der Jupiter-Trabanten, 

” it is not primarily my intention to communicate to the 
hearer that it was Galilei who discovered the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, since I would not give such information in the form of an 
apposition. I simply want to characterize the bearer of this 
name, to distinguish him from other people. That he sighted 
these satellites first on a certain day is not a characteristic of 
him. The verb “erblicken” therefore does not form an agent 
noun. Neither does “‘sterben,”’ and many others. In fact, the 
majority of German verbs, even if they form a professional noun 
of agent, as is the case with “ablegen,” cannot form offhand an 
agent noun indicating a non-professional activity. Such a non- 
professional activity would in the case of these verbs constitute 
no characteristic of any person. 

But if a non-professional noun of agent can be and is formed 
at need, as is, for instance, the case with “Erbauer”’ and “Be- 
wunderer,”’ these extemporaneous formations show a variation 
in their meaning, in so far as an “Erbauer” is under all circum- 
stances a person who has or had built a house or a church, 
whereas a ““Bewunderer” is a person who is or who, at the time 


the speaker is referring to, was admiring somebody. Some verbs 
form only nomina agentis with a perfect tense meaning, whereas 
others form only agent nouns with a present meaning.’ As far as 


5 The terms “present tense meaning” and “ perfect tense meaning” are con- 
venient but not quite satisfactory. More exactly speaking, the action indicated 
by the verbal stem in agent nouns like “ Erbauer” or“ Entdecker” is prior to the 
time the speaker is referring to. Compare “ Als Columbus, der Entdecker Amer- 
ikas, starb ... .”’ On the other hand the action of the verbal stem in nouns like 
“Bewunderer” is a simultaneous one. Compare “ Damals hatte sie noch viele 
Bewunderer.”” (Bewunderer=people admiring at that time.) If nouns like 
“‘Bewunderer” are used to express priority, which is the case only exceptionally, 
the idea of priority must be brought out by special syntactical means, for in- 
stance by adjectives like “friiher” or “ehemalig.’”” Compare “ Ihre fritheren Be- 
wunderer wollten sie nicht mehr kennen.”—However, the terms “present 
meaning”’ (Prasensbedeutung) and “perfect meaning” (Perfektbedeutung) are 
often used where one really means“ simultaneity” and “priority.” So for instance 
when the past participle of durative verbs is said to have “ Prasensbedeutung,” 
whereas in a locution as “das von vier Sdulen getragene Dach” (See Pollak, 409) 
the participle “getragen” can mean just as well “getragen wurde” as “getragen 
wird.” In the following pages the terms “present meaning” and “perfect mean- 
ing’’ are to be understood in the above defined meaning. 
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the suffix -er is concerned, agent nouns of the type ‘“Erbauer”’ 
have been coined in greater number only since the end of the 
MHG period.* This does not mean, of course, that agefit nouns 
indicating “ein einmaliges Vollbringen’’* did not exist before 
that time. Some OHG nouns of agent like “scepho: creator” and 
“inslihho: invasor” have clearly a perfect meaning too. It only 
means that the suffix-er, originally forming only professional 
denominatives like “bdkareis,” had at the timé Beha is re- 
ferring to completely replaced the suffix -en and could now be 
used to derive nomina agentis from all verbs. 

The difference in meaning between “Bewunderer” and “Er- 
bauer” is, as far as I can see, due to the inherent aspect of the 
verbal stem itself. Falk includes this possibility in his definition 
of the term “nomen agentis,” saying,’ “Das Nomen agentis 
bezeichnet ... das Subjekt, das die durch die Wurzel ausge- 
driickte Titigkeit ausiibt... Der Begriff der Wurzel kann 
transitiv oder intransitiv, aktivisch (reflexivisch) oder passi- 
visch, priisentisch oder perfektisch gefasst werden. Ebenso kann 
die Tatigkeit eine momentane, eine sich wiederholende oder eine 
dauernde sein. Das Urspriingliche ist iiberall die Vereinigung 
aller Verwendungsweisen in demselben Worte.’’* Unfortunately, 
he does not pay any attention to the difference between “pri- 
sentisch”’ and “‘perfektisch”’ in his further discussion of the mat- 
ter, otherwise he would have recognized that it is psychologically 
impossible that the same nomen agentis can have both a present 
and a perfect meaning. 

From a semasiological point of view most modern German 
nomina agentis can be grouped in accordance with the inherent 
aspect of the respective verbal stem. 


I. TYPE “BEWOHNER.” DURATIVE VERBS 


Durative verbs, like ““bewohnen,” represent “ein unbegrenzt 
vorgestelltes ungegliedertes Geschehen,’’® that is, one might 


‘ Behagel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 48: “ Auf dem Gebiete der 
Wortbildung erwahne ich von nominalen Ableitungen eine Erscheinung aus den 
Bildungen mit -er: bei den Nomina agentis auf -er kommen solche auf, die nicht 
mehr eine stehende Eigenschaft, sondern ein einmaliges Vollbringen bezeichnen: 
der Absender des Telegramms, der Begriinder der Firma, der Einberufer der 
Versammlung, der Erfinder des Telephons, der Sieger im Rennen, Der Uber- 
bringer der Nachricht, der Verfasser des Werkes.”’ 7 PBB xiv, 3. 

® Compare Karre’s objections to this definition. ® Pollak, p. 391. 
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say, an action or process not only as going on, but as uniform 
throughout its course, and conceived of as if having neither an 
end nor a beginning. This does not mean that durative verbs 
cannot express a passed action. Of course, the action is passed 
at the time one says “‘Ich suchte meinen Hut,” otherwise one 
would use a present form. But a comparison of “Ich suchte 
meinen Hut”’ with “Wir suchten ums ein trocknes Platzchen im 
Walde”’ will show the difference clearly. In the case of “etwas 
suchen,”’ the end or result of the action is not comprehended in 
the conception of the action itself. In “‘sich etwas suchen,”’ how- 
ever, both the action and its limiting points are in the center of 
attention. That is, if durative verbs like “etwas suchen” are to 
represent the action as completed, they are changed as to the 
construction, which change involves a change of aspect too. 
Compare also “Er schrieb damals an seinem Epos’ as against 
“In jenem Jahr schrieb er sein Epos.” Very often durative verbs 
introduce an adverbial element of time or place in order to ter- 
minate the action as expressed by the verb itself. Compare “Wir 
suchten ihn dis zum Abend” and “Wir verfolgten ihn dis an die 
Briicke.’’!° Otherwise, the action of durative verbs is broken only 
by the context, namely, by the next verb. 

Durative verbs use their present forms with a real present 
meaning, and their past participle, when used as an attributive 
or predicative adjective, has almost without exception a present 
meaning too. In “der von der Polizei gesuchte Verbrecher”’ the 
participle “gesucht”’ means “being sought.” 

It is another characteristic of durative verbs that they have 
only nomina agentis with a present meaning. A “‘Gottsucher,”’ 
“‘Wahrheitssucher,” ‘“Gliickssucher” is invariably somebody 
who is “‘am suchen,” to use this dialectic form. Compare the fol- 
lowing sentences and locutions: “Nur ein paar Ahrenleser waren 
noch auf den Feldern’’; “‘Mein Begleiter’’; “Sei und bleibe Du 
auch heute mein Beschiitzer’’; ““Der Besitzer dieses Hauses’’; 
“Ein stiller Betrachter’’; ‘“‘Bewerber miissen mindestens acht- 
zehn Jahre alt sein”’; “Die Schlossbewohner’’; “Ich bin der erste 
Diener des Staates’’; “Seinen Geist, den edlen Fiihrer, gibt er 


10 This is no ending-point relation. None of the usual ending-point relators 
can be used to limit the action expressed by durative verbs. Compare Sapir- 
Swadesh, The Expression of the Ending-Point Relation in English, French, 
and German, Language Monographs, x (March 1932), 26. 
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uns in seinem Wort, dass er werde mein Regierer’”’; “‘Der He- 
rausgeber der Neuen Rundschau”’; “Der Horcher an der Wand”’; 
“Denn ich bin ein Mensch gewesen, und das heisst ein Kimpfer 
sein’; “Meine Mitarbeiter”; “Er ist einer von den vielen Mit- 
laufern’’; “‘Im Angesicht der Neider, die mich hassen”’; ‘‘Die 
Spieler sassen schweigend um den Tisch’’; “Der Triger dieses 
Namens’’; “Sie hat viele Verebrer’”’; “Ein hartnickiger Ver- 
fechter seiner Meinung”; “Der Wichter sehr hoch auf der 
Zinne”’; “‘Wanderer zwischen zwei Welten”’; “Bin ich auch in 
der Zweifler Rotte.”’ 

Compare also: “Anbeter,” “Anfiihrer,” “Anhinger,” “An- 
wohner,” “Bedringer,” “Bedriicker,”’ “Beherrscher,” ‘“Behii- 
ter,” ‘“Belagerer,” ‘‘Beobachter,’’ “Berater,” ‘Beschauer,”’ 
“Beschiitzer,”’ “Bewunderer,” “Bummler,” ‘“Dulder,”’ ‘Ein- 
wohner,” “Erhalter,’’ “Ernihrer,’’ “Faulenzer,” ‘Fechter,” 
“Férderer,” ‘‘Forscher,”’ ‘Freier,’ ‘Gaffer,’ ‘‘Geniesser,”’ 
“Génner,” “Helfer,”’ ““Herrscher,”’ ““Herumtreiber,”’ ‘Hetzer,”’ 
“Hungerleider,” ‘Hiiter,”’ ‘Inhaber,”’ ‘Kenner,’ ‘Land- 
streicher,” ‘Leiter,’ “Liebhaber,” ‘‘Mitspieler,” ‘Prasser,”’ 
“Schlifer,”’ “Schlemmer,” “Schreier,” “Schwirmer,” ‘“Schwel- 
ger,” “Schwindler,” “Spiaher,” “Streber,” “Streiter,” “Tan- 
zer,” “‘Teilhaber,” ‘‘Verichter,”’ ‘“Verdiener,” ‘Verfolger,” 
“Verteidiger,” “Vertreter,” “Verwalter,” “Vorkimpfer,” “Zu- 
hérer.”’ 

Some of these nouns, as “‘Verehrer,” “Herausgeber,” “Er- 
halter’ and others, would seem not to belong to this class, be- 
cause their respective verbs are not always of durative aspect. 
Compare “Wir erhielten soeben die Nachricht...”; “Er 
verehrte mir zu Weihnachten ein schénes Buch.” “Er gab letztes 
Jahr ein Buch heraus, das...” But in these and similar cases 
one will find, that, what seem to be forms of the same verb, can 
be of different aspects. “‘Verehren”’ in the meaning of “‘to adore”’ 
is durative, it is perfective in the meaning of “to donate.’ How- 
ever, the discrepancy between the durative and the perfective 
use of the verb—if one chooses to consider them as one verb—is 
so great that the two are not associated at all. In “Sie hat viele 
Verehrer,’”’ the basic verb is “‘to adore’ and not “to donate.” 
“Anhinger” is derived from “an jemandem hingen”’ or from 
“‘jemandem anhangen” not from “jemandem etwas anhangen.”’ 
Here again, there is no psychological connection between the 
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two different meanings and aspects of “anhingen.” The agent 
noun “‘Beherrscher” corresponds to “‘beherrschen”’ in sentences 
like “Seine Fabrikate beherrschten jahrelang den Weltmarkt,” 
not to “‘sich beherrschen.”’ In “Herausgeber einer Zeitschrift,” 
the verb “‘herausgeben”’ is durative. And every German, though 
perhaps not conscious of the fact that “etwas suchen”’ is differ- 
ent in aspect from “‘sich etwas suchen,” will, if asked, instinc- 
tively give “Gott suchen” and not “sich Gott suchen”’ as basic 
verb of ‘‘Gottsucher.”’ 

In other words, though the basic verbs of some of the nouns 
mentioned above are possibly of different aspect in different or 
at least differentiated meanings, the agent noun itself is associ- 
ated only with the durative use of the verb, and therefore be- 
longs in this class. 

There is, furthermore, always the possibility that nomina 
agentis are not used to indicate a temporary activity but a habit, 
and that they thus approach and often reach the meaning of pro- 
fessional nouns. Compare ‘‘Verwalter,”’ ‘‘Vertreter,” ‘‘Diener,” 
“Tanzer,” and others. Especially such agent nouns as are de- 
rived from verbs indicating an immoral, disgusting, or unsocial 
activity are invariably taken as indicating a habit. Compare 
“Landstreicher,” “‘Hungerleider,”’ ““Bummler,” and others. One 
should not overlook the fact, however, that these nouns, when 
derived anew for a special situation, immediately reassume a 
present meaning proper. Compare “Der augenblickliche Ver- 
treter Dr. Winklers”’ as against ‘‘Er ist Vertreter”; “Die Schar 
der Tanzer’’ as against “Er ist ein guter Tanzer.” 

As a whole, there is no doubt that durative verbs have a 
strong tendency to form only nomina agentis with a present 
meaning. 

Il, TYPE “ABSENDER” PERFECTIVE VERBS 

Perfective verbs, like ‘“‘absenden,’} indicate an action “unter 
Hervorhebung eines Punktes innerhalb des Zeitverlaufes,’’™ 
that is, they indicate the action not as going on but as consisting 
of one point (erblicken), or as beginning at, or going to a point, 
beyond which there is no possibility of action.” 

" Pollak, p. 392. , 

2 That is, such verbs do not indicate just the end or the beginning of an ac- 


tion. “ Der Verbrecher entsprang” does not mean “Er fing an zu springen”; and 
“erbliihen” does not mean to “start blooming.” 
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Generally, perfective verbs cannot use their present forms 
with a present meaning. If they do, the idea of point must be 
brought out by special syntactical means, otherwise these pres- 
ent forms have a future meaning. Compare “Ich beférdere Sie 
hiermit zum General,’’ as against “Ich beférdere Sie zum Gen- 
eral.’”’ The latter sentence is a mere promise. The past participle 
of perfective verbs, when used attributively or predicatively, 
has a perfect meaning. “‘Eine zerstérte Stadt” has already been 
destroyed, whereas, as mentioned, “Ein gesuchter Verbrecher” 
has not yet been found. 

It is another characteristic of perfective verbs to form only 
nomina agentis with a perfect meaning. Compare the following 
sentences and locutions: ““Der Absender des Briefes war nicht 
zu ermitteln”; “Christus, der Anfainger und Vollender des 
Glaubens’’; ‘‘Er ist der Anstifter”’; ‘‘Der Begriinder der moder- 
nen Physik’’; “Der Einsender dieser Zeilen’’; “Der Entdecker 
Amerikas’”’; “Der Erfinder der Gliihlampe”’ ; ‘Der Erbauer dieses 
Hauses”’; ““Dort, wo mein Erléser litt und starb’’; ‘Der ehrliche 
Finder wird gebeten’’; ‘Es war nicht die Absicht des Gesetzge- 
bers... ”’; “Der Griinder der Firma”’; ‘‘Schépfer Himmels und 
der Erde’; “Der Stifter des Ordens”’; “‘Der Uberbringer dieser 
Nachricht”; “Sei gelobt von allen Uberwindern, die iiberwanden 
durch Dein Blut’’; ‘Der Verfasser des Buches ist nicht be- 
kannt’”’; “Darum soll der Verkaufer nach seinem verkauften 
Gut nicht wieder trachten”’; ““Er wurde zum Verriter an seinem 
Vaterlande”’; ‘“‘Verséhner derer, die waren verloren.”’ 

Compare also: “Angreifer,”’ “‘Auftraggeber,” “‘Ausbrecher,”’ 
“Ausreisser,” “‘Befreier,”’ ““Besieger,” “Besteller,”’ ““Beurteiler,” 
“Brandstifter,” “Durchbrenner,” “‘Durchquerer,” ‘“Ehebrech- 
er,” “Eidbrecher,” ““Einwanderer,” ““Empfanger,” “Entfiihrer,” 
“Erbarmer,” ‘‘Erforscher,’’ ‘‘Erhérer,” “Erneuerer,” ‘‘Ero- 
berer,” “Erpresser,” ‘Erretter,” ‘Erschaffer,” ‘“Ersteiger,” 
“‘Gewinner,”’ “Hersteller,” “‘Hinterlasser,”’ ““Hinterleger,” “‘Mie- 
ter,” “Pichter,” “Richer,” ‘“Selbstmérder,” ‘Ubersender,” 
‘“‘Ubertreter,” ‘“Unterzeichner,” “Verleger,”’ “Verlierer,” ‘“Ver- 
mieter,” ‘“‘Vernichter,” “Zerstérer.” 

The tendency of perfective verbs to indicate a habit rather 
than a temporary activity is again especially strong in the pres- 
ence of disparaging connotations. Compare “‘Ausreisser,”’ “‘Ehe- 
brecher,”’ ‘“‘Erpresser,” “‘Verriter,” and others. 
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In other cases, one could doubt again whether the basic verb 
is actually of perfective aspect. The verb “‘angreifen,”’ for in- 
stance, can be of durative aspect. Compare “Dieser Druck 
greift die Augen an.” But “angreifen’”’ in the meaning of ‘“‘to 
hurt” is not associated with “‘angreifen’’ in the meaning of ‘‘to 
attack.’”’ As a military term, ‘“‘angreifen”’ is mostly of perfective 
aspect. ‘‘Wir greifen an’’ will, in most cases, have a future mean- 
ing. The agent noun has a perfect meaning. Compare “Man 
bemiihte sich, eine befriedigende Definition dafiir zu finden, wer 
im Falle eines Krieges als der Angreifer zu betrachten sei.”’ 
Similar conditions cause other nouns to be associated only with 
certain meanings and aspects of the basic verb. “‘Besteller”’ is 
formed from “‘bestellen” in the meaning of the business term 
“to order,” not from “einen Platz mit Stiihlen bestellen.” In this 
last meaning, the verb “‘bestellen’”’ does not form an agent noun. 
“‘Beurteiler”’ is associated with “‘beurteilen”’ as to “‘review,” not 
as “‘to have an opinion.”’ The verb “‘sich an jemandem richen”’ 
is different in aspect from “jemanden richen,’”’ but only the 
latter can be considered as the basic verb of “Richer.” 

In most of the agent nouns quoted above, there can be no 
doubt, as far as I see it, as to the aspect of the respective verb. 
And though the list is not intended to be complete, the examples 
prove that perfective verbs form agent nouns preferably with a 
perfect meaning. 


Ill, TYPE “SCHREIBER.” TERMINATE VERBS 


The clear and simple system that seems to exist at first sight, 
that nomina agentis show a present meaning if derived from 
durative, a perfect meaning if derived from perfective verbs, is 
disturbed by the existence of numerous verbs that are neither 
perfective nor durative—at least not under the syntactical con- 
ditions in which they are often used. Compare, for example, the 
verb “‘ziehen.”’ In “Die Pferde zogen den schweren Wagen iiber 
das schlechte Pflaster,” “‘ziehen”’ is clearly of durative aspect. 
But the moment the verb is used with an ending-point relation, 
the situation changes. The present*forms do not betray this. 
Compare “Man zieht eine Leiche ans Land.” But the preterite 
leaves no doubt as to this change. Compare “‘Man zog die Leiche 
ans Land.” Here the verb represents the action as a whole, but 
without stressing either its beginning or its end. Verbs of this 
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type, or rather verbs under such syntactical conditions, have 
been called “‘terminates”’ by Pollak. The preterite of such verbs 
is often unable to imitate the English progressive form. ‘‘ While 
we were driving to the station” is “Auf der Fahrt zum Bahnhof” 
in German. 

In the case of “‘schreiben”’ no ending-point relation is needed 
to give the verb a terminate aspect. “Er schreibt einen Brief” is 
durative. But in ‘“‘Schliesslich raffte er sich auf und schrieb fol- 
genden Brief’’ the action is conceived of as a whole. 

Though it is not the verb itself that is responsible for this 
peculiar aspect, the frequent use of many verbs under such syn- 
tactical conditions influences the meaning of nomina agentis to 
the effect that agent nouns formed from such verbs are very 
variable as to their exact meaning. The durative and the ter- 
minate aspect are not differentiated enough to force the agent 
noun either into a present or into a perfect meaning. “Der 
Schreiber dieses Briefes’’ is sometimes the person writing the 
letter, sometimes the person who has written the letter. The 
same is true of “Leser,” depending on how the verb “ein Buch 
lesen’’ is interpreted. 

The number of agent nouns formed from this type of verbs 
is, however, surprisingly small. Of all the verbs mentioned by 
Pollak on page 410 as being used frequently with a terminate 
aspect, none are used to form an agent noun offhand at need. 
Most verbs occurring frequently with a terminate aspect are of 
such a meaning that a temporary activity cannot be conceived 
of as constituting a characteristic. Therefore, they do not form 
an agent noun. 


IV. TYPE “NACHFOLGER” 


A small number of verbs form two agent nouns with different 
meanings. It has been repeatedly mentioned that the “same” 
verb may have both a durative and a perfective aspect. Gen- 
erally, agent nouns derived from such vacillating verbs are as- 
sociated with only one of the two differentiated possibilities, but 
there are some exceptions. “Biisser’”’ is either a person who is 
paying, or who has paid for a crime, depending on whether it is 
associated with “‘fiir etwas biissen’”’ or with “etwas biissen.”’ In 
the first case, ‘‘Biisser’’ means “penitent,” in the latter it means 
“atoner.” “Nachahmer” indicates either a “follower” or a 
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“forger.”’ ““Nachfolger” means either “disciple” or “‘successor,”’ 
the first being derived from the durative, the second from the 
perfective use of the verb. 

“Bewunderer,” “Erfinder,” “Schreiber,”’ and “Nachfolger”’ 
represent the main types of nomina agentis in German, indicat- 
ing a non-professional activity. 

Summarizing the influence of aspect on the meaning of 
nomina agentis in German one may make the following state- 
ment: 

1. Durative verbs tend towards forming only nomina agentis 
with a present meaning. 

2. Perfective verbs tend towards forming only agent nouns 
with a perfect-tense meaning. 

3. In the case of verbs, occurring frequently with a terminate 
aspect, the difference between the durative and the terminate 
use of the verb is not great enough to force the agent nouns 
either into a present or a perfect meaning. But in most cases, 
verbs of this type do not form an agent noun at all. 

4. If the “same” verb is used both with a durative and a 
perfective aspect, the difference in meaning is enough to prevent 
confusion. Either, as was the case with “Verehrer,” the agent 


noun is associated with only one of the two meanings of the verb, 
or, as was the case with ‘“‘Nachfolger,” the two nouns are not 
associated with each other. 


F. W. STROTHMANN 
Stanford University 





THE RECEPTION OF GOETHE’S FAUST IN ENGLAND 
AFTER THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


This article presents the results of studies in the English 
journal and book literature of the period concerned with a view 
to determining the reception of Goethe’s Faust in England since 
1850. It provides a continuation of W. F. Hauhart’s book en- 
titled The Reception of Goethe’s Faust in England in the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century.’ He discusses the criticisms in the 
British magazines, the attitude of Carlyle, Coleridge, Byron, 
Scott, Lamb, and examines the translations of the First Part of 
Faust.* There are about fifteen magazine articles on Faust prior 
to 1850. In approximately one-third of them acceptable ideas 
can be found. Two or three stress the importance of the Prologue 
in Heaven for the proper understanding of the whole poem. 
Exactly two of the four written after 1833 bring out the essential 
unity of both Parts. Of the eminent literary men of the period 
none but Carlyle appreciated Faust and even he with many 
reservations. Thus, the best that can be said of English criticism 
of Goethe’s Faust before 1850 is that the story, the plot, was 
becoming somewhat familiar and that the First Part was begin- 
ning to be recognized as a great work of literature. Although a 
few reviewers emphasize the importance of the Prologue in 
Heaven and point out the intrinsic unity of both Parts, even 
they offer no analysis of the Second Part, but limit themselves 
to a few general approving remarks; there is no indication that 
they have perceived anything of the inner development of Faust 
on his way through the little and great worlds. 

If the reception of Goethe’s Faust in England in the first half 
of the nineteenth century may be designated as the appreciation 
of “Faust als Stoff,” English criticism of the poem after 1850 
will be found to assume a gradually changing attitude: one might 
characterize it as the appreciation of “Faust als geistige 
Macht.’ This evolution in the English approach to Faust is to 


1 New York, The Columbia University Press, 1909. 

2 A paper on the English translations of the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust 
in the entire nineteenth century is in preparation by the author of this article. 

3 These two German expressions are modeled after Gundolf’s terms ‘Shake- 
speare als Stoff, Form und Gehalt’ in Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist. 
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be accounted for principally by the different intellectual outlook 
of the second half of the century from that of the first, for the 
reception of this masterpiece was dependent upon the general 
development of English thought in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. While the first decades of the last century 
were reactionary in that the ideas of the age of reason were fad- 
ing away, the time from roughly the middle of the century repre- 
sents a conscious return to the concept of progress now evolved 
on a more scientific basis than before. It was, above all, Darwin’s 
Origin of Species (1859) which roused the English out of their 
dogmatic security and caused the extended conflict between 
theology and the newer science. These significant mental 
changes are reflected in the English criticism of Faust. Since the 
poem, interpreted in the broad spirit of Goethe’s thought, an- 
ticipates a good many of the intellectual problems of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, it is to be expected that the 
progressive widening and deepening of English thought since 
about 1850 should be paralleled by an increasing appreciation of 
Faust and its ultimate acceptance as a sort of epitome of the new 


era. 
If we now turn to an analysis of the reception of Faust in the 


second half of the century, we discover that the three decades 
from 1850 to 1880 form an organic unit. They are characterized 
by theological and moral objections against Faust and, it should 
be added, by ethical scruples as to the purity and true Christian 
nature of Goethe’s personal life. The three decades comprising 
this period suggest themselves as the natural subdivisions. But 
before they are examined in some detail, it seems important to 
call attention to the fact that in spite of the inadequate inter- 
pretation of-Goethe and his Faust prior to 1850 the second half 
of the century starts out with the conviction that Goethe is a 
great poet, even the greatest figure in German literature and 
thought. This is surprising because recorded English criticism 
in the first half of the century, as gathered and presented by 
Hauhart, does not lead up to this fundamental change of atti- 
tude. Yet, whatever the cause, the fact remains that by 1850 
Goethe is generally and Faust frequently acclaimed as the out- 
standing German poet and poem, respectively. 

Critics from 1850 to 1860 restrict themselyes in practically 


all cases to discussions of the First Part and to but casual ref- 
e 
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erences to the Second. In general Goethe and Faust, while a high 
rank in the literature of the world is conceded to them, are not 
understood or appreciated as fully as this recognition would 
seem to warrant. However, there appeared one book in this dec- 
ade which soon achieved European‘ fame: G. H. Lewes’s Life of 
Goethe (1855). Its primary significance for contemporary English 
readers lay perhaps in the fact that, by stressing the aesthetic 
and artistic eminence of Goethe, Lewes did away with many of 
the moral and theological difficulties up to then besetting the 
Englishman’s attempt to get closer to Goethe and his Faust. As 
far as his interpretation of Faust is concerned, the best one can 
say is that it is both encouraging and discouraging. His analysis 
of the First Part is, broadly speaking, acceptable, but the Second 
Part proved more or less inaccessible to him. Although he was 
by profession a philosopher, his excessive emphasis on the purely 
aesthetic evaluation of a work of art appears to have rendered 
him blind to obvious basic philosophic issues in Faust. Thus, his 
very merit of approaching Faust aesthetically, so badly needed 
by his countrymen, was apparently fatal to his seeing the whole 
of Faust in the proper light. And yet, strange to say, Lewes’s 
knowledge of certain important aspects of the world of thought 
of the mature Goethe is not as deficient as his emphatic denial 
of the interdependence and unity of both Parts might suggest. 
He maintains that Goethe in his life and in writings other than 
the Second Part of Faust found a solution to the problem raised 
in the First Part. Goethe taught men to recognize their limits 
and to content themselves with the knowable and attainable. 
One cannot help wondering how Lewes could have missed this 
basic idea of the Second Part. Almost all other reviewers of 
Faust in this decade, notable among them are H. Melville,® 
F. Metcalfe,® and G. G. Zerffi,’ take a negative attitude toward 
the poem principally because they are under the spell of the 
narrow Evangelicanism® which characterized English thought 


‘ Present investigations of the author in representative German periodicals 
of the period show an enormous interest in this remarkable English biography. 

5 Edinburgh Review, xc, 188-220. 

* History of German Literature (London, 1858), pp. 444, 446. 

7 Author of an English school edition of Faust, Part One. 

5 For the exact implications of this term reference is made-to D. C. Somer- 
vell, The Development of English Thought in the Nineteenth Century, London, 
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around the middle of the nineteenth century. An anonymous 
reviewer of Zerfhi’s school edition, however, differs from the pre- 
vailing spirit of his time and, after offering very satisfactory 
ideas on the two Parts, insists on giving the public the truth 
about Goethe. ‘That truth is, that Goethe was not a Christian, 
nor has his great work any religious object, as the word “reli- 
gion” is understood by Christians; and we warn readers who 
may be entrapped by Dr. Zerffi’s evangelical exposition that it 
has nothing to do with ‘the doctrine of the Triune God,’ or in 
any appreciable sense with ‘the truths of the Bible’.’’® 

English criticism of Faust from 1860 to 1870 presents on the 
whole no greatly different picture from that of the preceding 
decade. However, one thing is noteworthy. There is now much 
interest in the Second Part, although it must be admitted that 
it is in most cases not understood in its significance. But some 
advance toward a more adequate view of Goethe and Faust is 
to be noted in that there is an increasing number of appreciative 
articles.'° While the bulk of the critics keep on hurling moral 
and theological denunciations against Faust and its creator, 
there is evidence that the intellectua} vanguard which is con- 
stantly returning to some of the more permanent aspects of the 
eighteenth century begins to hail Faust as a kind of Divine 
Comedy of the new age. Joined with this growing appreciation 
of Faust we recognize the first signs of a realization of the general 
intellectual leadership of the Germans since the time of Lessing. 
Furthermore, Germany’s political ascendancy in this decade is 
accompanied by a decided change in the English attitude toward 
things German. There can be no question but that the “German 
invasion of the intellectual world,’ as one reviewer put it, led 
inquiring minds dissatisfied with Evangelicanism in its wider 
implications to the study of things German in general and, in 
particular, of Goethe’s Faust, by that time definitely, albeit 
often uncritically, regarded as the greatest literary achievement 





1929. He describes Evangelicanism as “narrow Puritanism’’ and “intellectual 
feebleness’’ combined with “indifference to art and scholarship,” pp. 101, 109. 

* Saturday Review of Literature, 1859. p. 457. 

10 As the articles are anonymous, periodicals only can be given as references; 
especial mention might be made of the following: Fraser’s Magazine, LXvuI, 
497-512; North British Review, xiv, 95-123. 

1 North British Review, xtvui, 430. 
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of the genius of the German people. The general approach to 
Faust in this decade,” however, moves far below the level of 
those individuals who discarded a traditionally accepted the- 
ology. The encouraging fact that the number of such men is 
gradually growing constitutes the progress during this decade. 
The finest’ articles are written by earnest men who, inwardly 
estranged from Pauline theology, find a new, basically serious 
approach to life in Goethe’s Faust, one that does not conflict 
with the postulates of the newer science. It is in this decade al- 
ready that as important a figure in English literary criticism as 
Edward Dowden explains in a way satisfactory to our present 
knowledge of Goethe his apparent indifference to sin and re- 
morse. The German poet’s anti-Pauline and anti-Augustinian 
views on these questions have always acted as a deterrent to 
many who admitted the beauties and even the philosophical 
merits of Faust. With respect to the poem as a whole Dowden 
sums up Goethe’s position very clearly and, it would seem, 
rather sympathetically: “Action is the law of man’s nature; re- 
morse, or painful repentance, is a worm gnawing the roots of our 
activity and strength; let the past be past; let us strive onward, 
with the assistance of divine grace, to ever nobler forms of ac- 
tivity. It is thus that Faust is saved.” 

The decade from 1870 to 1880 is still characterized by widely 
dissenting views. The approving criticisms, however, are more 
numerous than in the preceding decade. There are very brilliant 
book publications and periodical articles written by the pro- 
gressively minded® and very poor ones containing the hardly 
ever changing ideas of those who represent the eternal yester- 
day.’* However, among the disparaging critics there is an im- 
portant and highly respected Englishman whose negative rela- 
tion to Goethe and his Faust must have turned many others 
away from the German poet: Richard Holt Hutton, theologian, 

2 E.g., Sharpe’s London Magazine, xxx, N. S., 155-157; Saturday Review 
of Literature, 1865, p. 478; New Monthly, cxx, 216. 

8 Cf. footnote 10. 4 Contemporary Review, vi, 453. 

46 The most outstanding would seem to be: Gostwick and Harrison, Ouélines 
of German Literature, London, 1873; W. C. Coupland, Lessons for the Day from 
Goethe’s Faust, in The Liberal, 117-129 (Only volume published? 1874). 

6 Cf. W. Kyle, An Exposition of the Symbolic Terms of the Second Part of 


Faust, Nuremberg, 1870; A. Hayward, Goethe, London, 1878; Saint Paul’s 
Magazine, x1, 694-714; xu, 403-429. 
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journalist, and man of letters. “In theological questions he made 
his first mark as the champion of Christianity against agnostic 
and rationalistic teachers. . . . While it would be idle to regard 
him as standing in the first rank of theologians, it may be 
questioned whether any of his contemporaries influenced public 
opinion more widely. . . . ’’” His Hebraic cast of mind prevents 
him from sympathizing with Goethe’s more Hellenic nature. 
This difference in the approach to the deepest problems of ex- 
istence proves for him and those like him an abyss not to be 
bridged over. As far as Faust itself is concerned, there is ab- 
solute misunderstanding on Hutton’s part.'* Matthew Arnold, 
a man of even greater distinction and of decidedly more Hel- 
lenic inclinations, is by nature much more in accord with 
Goethe’s views. In his essay “A French Critic on Goethe,” 
which appeared in 1878 in the Quarterly Review, he acclaims the 
German as “‘the clearest, the largest, the most helpful thinker of 
modern times,’’® but even he fails to see the interdependence of 
both Parts of Faust, although he looks upon the First Part as 
the most wonderful work of poetry in the nineteenth century. 
Apart from these two outstanding Englishmen who voiced their 
opinion on Faust in this decade other English critics begin to 
treat the poem as the expression of a philosophy of life. Whether 
or not they side with Goethe and his Faust depends in most cases 
upon their Hellenic or Hebraic outlook on life. 

A slow progress, then, toward a more adequate understand- 
ing of the idea of Goethe’s Faust is the main characteristic of 
English criticism of the poem during the three decades from 1850 
to 1880. About 1880 Faust becomes a definite spiritual force in 
the lives of those of its English critics who are intellectually 
honest representatives of the best thought of the age. Although 
a good many superficially depreciatory voices make themselves 
still heard, as they probably always will, the general tone of 
criticism since 1880 is one of serious study of the drama. Its 
basic issues are thoughtfully considered and, in very many 
cases, accepted as leading modern man safely through the be- 
wildering chaos of post-Darwinian thought. The period since 
1880 is especially significant because Faust is constantly felt to 

17 Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement, m1, 21. 

18 “Goethe and his Influence,”’ pp. 13, 25, 44, 64, in Literary Essays, 1908, 
(first edition 1871). 19 Quarterly Review, CxLv, 86. 
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be a sort of divider of spirits, by more searching minds at any 
rate. Those who accept its fundamental ideas usually accept 
modern non-theological culture also, whereas those of the more 
profound critics who deliberately reject its message cling in most 
instances to Pauline Christianity and reject the modern world 
as essentially sinful. Since the intellectual unrest caused by the 
conflict between science and orthodox theology reached its 
climax in,the eighties and because of the peculiar part that 
Goethe’s Faust played during this struggle as a kind of criterion 
of the acceptance or rejection of a modern secular view of life, 
it is but natural that there should be more major articles and 
book publications dealing with Faust in the period from roughly 
1880 to 1900 than during any other either preceding or ensuing.”° 

The decade from 1880 to 1890 is in a way the acme of English 
criticism of Faust. There are a number of important book pub- 
lications and major periodical articles, in most of which Faust 
is discussed as a philosophical drama of the very highest rank. 
Among the most significant of these may be mentioned the con- 
tributions of J. A. Birds,” E. Caird,” W. C. Coupland,” and 
A. Wysard.™ The following passage is typical of the best English 
criticism of this decade: “It was thus that a modern man, of 


strangely universal gifts and culture, and intense intellectual 
earnestness, viewed life; it was thus he thought of questions 
that retain their vital interest. He has borne our sins and carried 
our sorrows: he was tried in the fire that we too have to endure, 
and the message he brings is one of victory, peace, and de- 
liverance.”* The year 1886 is unusually rich in discussions of 
Faust, appreciative and unappreciative, running through the 


20 A few statistical figures concerning major book publications and magazine 

articles dealing with Faust in the different decades: 
Books _ Articles Books Articles 

1850-60 + 5 1890-1900 9 5 

1860-70 3 8 1900-1910 4 7 

1870-80 6 8 1910-1920 4 5 

1880-90 10 29 1920-1930 7 7 

21 Westminster Review, cxxv, 313-354. 

® Contemporary Review, L, 788-808. 

% The Spirit of Goethe’s Faust, London, 1885. 

* The Intellectual and Moral Problems of Goethe’s Faust Part I and Part II, 
1883. 

% “The Two Fausts,” by Charles Grant, in Contemporary Review, x1, 1-24. 
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whole gamut of English criticism. Of the thirty-nine major ar- 
ticles and book publications for the entire decade as many as 
fifteen appeared in this one year. Despite the lack of a fair unity 
in the reception of the poem” the fact remains that many leaders 
of modern thought and their followers recognize in Goethe’s 
Faust “a God-sent message.’*’ The immediate cause for this 
veritable flood of articles on Faust was Irving’s production of 
Will’s version of Goethe’s Faust in the Lyceum Theatre, an 
event which, in turn, may itself be traceable to the great interest 
in Faust as evinced by the magazines. However deficient and 
inadequate to convey Goethe’s full meaning this operatic and 
Gretchen-centered melodrama was, it served to attract English 
attention to Faust, and while giving most theatre-goers a badly 
distorted picture, it must be conceded to have turned many 
thoughtful people to a serious study of Goethe’s masterpiece. 
Another step in the direction of more adequate understanding 
of Goethe is embodied in the work of the English Goethe Soci- 
ety, founded on February 26, 1886, in London, for the purpose of 
promoting the study of Goethe’s art and thought and leading 
soon to the establishment of branches elsewhere as in Man- 
chester and Glasgow. While it can hardly be credited with hav- 
ing contributed essentially new ideas and opened new channels 
to a deeper appreciation of Goethe, the Society published critical 
and scholarly articles on Goethe and on Faust, in which from the 
very beginning the fundamental issues were generally clear. 
Professor A. W. Ward outlined a sober program at the opening 
meeting of the Manchester Society: “He (Goethe) made no idol 
of himself, and, please God, we will make no idol of him here. 
But when has the world seen in the isolation of ancient com- 
munities, when will it see in the railway-like intersection of 
modern interests, such an intellectual receptivity and such an 
intellectual self-control as his? This is why we may study him 
without fear of flagging interest.’’** 

There is no essential difference between Eng!ish criticism of 
Faust during this decade and the next, from 1890 to 1900. Aside 
from the fact that there are rather fewer utterances on Goethe 


*% Against Faust are, among others: J. S. Blackie, in: Nineteenth Century, 
xrx, 528-538; J. Gostwick, in: German .?oets, London, 1884. 

27 J. Lee, author of a school edition oi Part One, p. xlvi. 

%8 Publications of the English Goethe Society, u, 79, 
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and on Faust than in the unusually rich period from 1880 to 
1890, the same conflicting views continue to make the English 
reception of Faust a kind of criterion of the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of modern thought in general. One cannot escape the feeling 
that numerous Englishmen of this period express their deepest 
convictions as regards the ultimate problems of life in their dis- 
cussions of Goethe’s Faust. At the same time a new development 
is to be noted in this decade: the growth of a tendency among 
English critics to survey the reception accorded to Goethe and 
his Faust by their own countrymen. The year 1894 saw the pub- 
lication in book form of what is for the nineteenth century per- 
haps the most important English treatise on Goethe since Car- 
lyle: J. R. Seeley’s Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years. Seeley, 
though of the nineteenth century, which was in many respects 
an inadequate judge of the eighteenth, has sufficiently overcome 
the reactionary spirit of the first half of his century to be able 
to appreciate the full significance of the age of Voltaire and 
Diderot for the progress of mankind. However, this very merit 
proves to be also his shortcoming with reference to his concep- 
tion of Goethe and of Faust. With all his emphasis on the classi- 
cal Goethe, he utterly fails to understand the poet’s old age, a 
deplorable fact which goes far to explain his lack of sympathy 
with the Second Part of Faust: “We sometimes hear ‘Faust’ 
spoken of as the great characteristic poem of the nineteenth 
century, but ideas most characteristic of the nineteenth century 
are somewhat strangely absent from it.’”* Despite his miscon- 
ception of the significance of the Second Part of Faus¢ he finds 
appreciative words for the poet’s other products: “Those who 
read them at all will read them over and over. Here is literature 
which nourishes; here are books which may become bosom 
friends.*° Seeley, whatever his limitations regarding his judg- 
ment of Faust, has nevertheless seen something of the greatness 
of Goethe, the substance of whose philosophy he sums up tersely 
as the realization ‘that ‘all is not vanity’.’’* 

If we now turn to the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we find a decrease in the bulk of pertinent material, a fact 
to be accounted for to no small degree by the growth of hostility 
in England against the political, economic, and industrial rise of 


2 Seeley, 58. 8 Ibid., 38-39. st Jbid., 113. 
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Germany.” And yet, however appreciably the number of ar- 
ticles on Faust diminishes in these two decades in the English 
magazines® and however strongly many are inevitably colored 
by the prevailing attitude toward Germany, the criticism of 
those Englishmen whose only concern is culture does not regress 
from the spirit of the eighties. One of the finest men of this 
group is Professor C. H. Herford. He is perhaps the first English 
critic to call attention to what recent German writers have 
termed das Irrationale in Goethe. It is by virtue of recognizing 
the ultra-rational that Goethe goes beyond the French eight- 
eenth century: “The enlightened intellects of the eighteenth 
century saw everything clear and reduced everything to system: 
Goethe’s eye reaches forth across that which can be put into 
words to that which evades them; across that which can be 
taught to that which must be discovered.’™ The integral unity 
of both Parts is emphasized in the strongest terms by another 
critic who states that “‘the second part of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ is 
intrinsically, organically, and inevitably linked to the first part. 
..+ The Prologue in Part I is unmeaning without reference to 
the last act of Part II.’ What this critic, Herbert Baring Gar- 
rod, says of the development and significance of Faust’s ultimate 
altruism is new in the history of English criticism of Faust. 
While numerous criticfs before him had dwelt on the fact that 
Faust at last learns the simple truth of love of man, they had 
never realized how difficult this recognition may be for the man 
of genius. “Faust has discovered at last,” so Garrod writes, 
“through the only means that could enable him’’ (i.e., a whole 
life of previous individual experience was necessary) “to make 
the discovery—far easier for a simple unlettered soul than for 
him—that . . . love, leading to the service of man, is the true 
end of a ‘good man’s’ life.’’* 


*® The humiliating articles written under the influence of the war psychosis 
are not discussed in this study. 

% This decrease had begun in the last decade of the nineteenth century; cf. 
these figures: 1880-1890, 29; 1890-1900, 5; 1900-1910, 7; 1910-1920, 5. 

* In Germany in the Nineteenth Century, by various authors, among them 
Herford, N. D., p. 35. His chapter is entitled “The Intellectual and Literary 
History.” 

% H. B. Garrod, Dante, Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ and Other Lectures (London, 1913) 
p. 206. 

% Garrod, pp. 218-219. 
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Since about 1920 there appears to be a new attempt on the 
part of the English to reinterpret Goethe and Faust and to in- 
corporate the recent advances of German scholarship in this 
field. It is suggestive that two of the most important English 
contributions since 1920 stress Goethe the thinker rather than 
the poet. The chapter on the Second Part of Faust in P. Hume 
Brown’s painstaking Life of Goethe was written by Lord Hal- 
dane. Accepting the close interdependence of both Parts he 
emphasizes the greater ideational significance of the Second Part 
because “‘the Goethe who wrote the Second Part was a Goethe 
with a larger and richer mind than the young Goethe who wrote 
the First Part.’’*’ In fact, when Goethe produced the Second 
Part, his ‘‘mind and its range were alike beyond anything the 
world has seen since Aristotle. . . ."°* Faust as a whole is here 
conceived of, primarily, as a book of life containing “a great 
system of thought. It inculcates a view of life and of religion 
which, whether complete or not, is one of the greatest that has 
ever been given to the world.’ Goethe the thinker is thus 
looked upon as a leader of the future. Stawell and Dickinson, 
too, stress in their meritorious work Goethe and Faust (1929) 
Goethe the thinker, acclaiming him as a spiritual deliverer out 
of our mania of overspecialization. Professor J. G. Robertson’s 
attitude toward Goethe and Faus¢*’ is that of a thorough scholar, 
to be sure, although it would seem that he has not fully absorbed 
the newer Goethe interpretation of such men as Gundolf, Korff, 
Linden, and others. Marshall Montgomery in Goethe’s Faust as 
a Whole (1931) has attempted to introduce English readers to 
some of the latest German interpretations of Faust. On the 
whole, his study, rather promising at the beginning, lacks clarity 
and perspicacity.“ 

In summary fashion it might be said in conclusion that the 
history of Goethe’s Faust in England is not, or to a very small 
degree only, the history of original attempts at interpretation of 
the great work. It is rather an immensely gripping story of how 
some leaders of English thought, in their gradual outgrowing of 


7 P. H. Brown, Life of Goethe, m, 774. %8 Tbid., p. 776. 

89 Tbid., p. 775. *° Goethe, London, 1927. 

“ The author of this paper proposes to deal with the most recent English 
criticism of Goethe and of Faust in a special investigation. Book publications 
and periodical articles that appeared in the Goethejahr will form the nucleus. 
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the reactionary spirit of the nineteenth century, come to realize 
their problems of a non-theological view of life as solved in no 
small measure in the Faust of the German poet. The progressive 
widening and deepening of English thought in the nineteenth 
century and a firmer grasp of Faust, as we now think Goethe 
meant to have it understood, have gone hand in hand. With 
these facts clearly before one’s mind, is it presumptuous if one 
be inclined to call the history of Goethe’s Faust in England a 
miniature history of the development of representative English 
thought on the fundamental problems of life in the nineteenth 
century? English criticism of Faust is more than mere criticism, 
however favorable at times, of a work of literature, however 
great: I for one have felt in it the pulse of life itself. 
H. S. Brun 


University of Wisconsin 














PEPYS’S TRANSCRIBERS 


In letters in the Times Literary Supplement (11, 18, 25, Au- 
gust, 1932 and 2 February, 1933), it has recently been shown 
that the transcriptions from Pepys’s shorthand, even in the 
version of the 1660-1669 diary edited by H. B. Wheatley, are 
very unsatisfactory. There has not, however, yet been a com- 
plete survey of the various transcriptions from Pepys’s short- 
hand, and for this reason the following summary may be of in- 
terest to Pepysian scholars, 

The chief transcribers are, the diarist himself, whose short- 
hand report and transcription of Charles II’s account of his es- 
cape from the Battle of Worcester survives in the Pepysian 
library; the Reverend John Smith, who first transcribed the 
diary in 1821 and later transcribed many letters and the docu- 
ments which are comprised in the Tangier Diary (1883-84) ; and 
the Reverend Mynors Bright, who retranscribed the 1660-69 
diary in 1872 and published it in 1875-78. 

In view of the large amount of Pepys’s shorthand which is 
still unpublished and of the fact that new transcriptions of the 
diaries are now in preparation, Pepys’s own transcription of his 
shorthand notes cannot fail to be of interest. The shorthand of 
Charles II’s account contains numerous insertions (also written 
in shorthand), which suggest that Pepys read over his manu- 
script to the King before transcribing it, and that these are the 
King’s corrections. Although, therefore, there is some reason for 
thinking the shorthand represents the King’s approved form, 
Pepys’s transcription in numerous places diverges from the dic- 
tated account, chiefly for the purpose of improving the style. 
The following passages from the first pages of the Account are 
fairly representative: 


Shorthand 
But I found them mightily distracted 


Transcription 
I found them mightly distracted and 











ye opinions different of ye possibility 
of getting to Scottland, but, not one 
agreeing with mine for goeing to Lon- 
don, Saveing my Ld. Willmott, and 
ye trueth is 

So we rodd through a towne, Short 
of Wolverhampton betw. that and 
Worcester and went through, there lye- 
ing a Troope of ye Enemyes there that 
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and their opinions different of the 
possibility to get to Scotland but I 
found none of my opinion to go to 
London but my lord Willmott. The 
truth is 

So we rid through a town... short 
of Wolverhampton between that and 
Worces'. and went through the town 
where there was a troop of the enemies 
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Night. Wee rode very quietly through 
ye Towne, they having no boddy to 
Watch, nor they suspecting us noe 
more then we did them. W I learnt 
afterwards from a Country fellow. 


The King resolved “not to acquaint 
them with what I intended to doe, 
because they knew not what they 
might be forced to confess. On which 
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lie that night we riding very quietly 
through the town and not having no 
body to watch us stop through not 
suspecting us nor we them Which I 
learnt afterwards from a country fel- 
low. 

not to acquaint them what I intended 
to do. They did not know what they 
might be forced to confess. Thereof 
they all with one voice begged of me 


that I would not tell them what I in- 
tended to do. 


Consideracon they with one Voice 
begged of me not to tell them what I 
intended to doe. 


There are other smaller emendations, too: “which was the best 
way” becomes “which would be ye best way’’; “as we were 
there” is made into “as we came theither’’; “just by Tong 
Castle” is rendered “hard by Tong Castle’; while changes of 
tense and number are fairly common. Such emendations suggest 
that if Pepys had transcribed his own diary he would have made 
the style much more conventional than it is in a literal tran- 
scription. 

As regards the two transcriptions of the 1660-69 diary, 
Smith’s formed the text of the first four editions, all edited by 
Lord Braybrooke, and is still used for many popular editions; 
while Bright’s was edited by himself in 1875-78 and by H. B. 
Wheatley in 1893 and 1904. Braybrooke’s first edition contained 
little more than a quarter of the diary, and although his lordship 
made large additions in the later editions and a number of cor- 
rections, his text remained still so incomplete and faulty as to 
lead Mynors Bright to undertake a new transcription. 

In the preface to Volume 1 of his own edition (1875-78), 

Mynors Bright wrote :— 
When I was obliged three or four years ago, owing to ill-health, to leave Cam- 
bridge, a college friend said to me “You may as well decipher afresh Pepys’ 
Diary.” I followed his suggestion, and I have deciphered the original MS. to the 
best of my ability. I have twice carefully gone over every word in the original 
shorthand. 


On the title page this edition is stated to have been “deciphered 
with additional notes by the Rev. Mynors Bright.” Again, in 
Pepysiana (1903, p. 76), H. B. Wheatley stated that “‘it is re- 
markable that another student should have been willing to do 
the whole of the work over again’’; and Lord Ponsonby in 
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Samuel Pepys (1928, 57) says “in 1875 another clergyman, the 
Rev. Mynors Bright, undertook to decipher the whole manu- 
script afresh.” , 

Such phrases have given rise to a commonly held belief that 
Bright’s transcription was made quite independently of Smith’s. 
In fact, it is no more than a revision of the earlier text, with the 
insertion of passages omitted by Braybrooke. Bright’s manu- 
script, which survives in the Pepsyian library, consists of an 
interleaved copy of Braybrooke’s 1854 edition, with numerous 
emendations upon the printed pages and interleaves which also 
bear Bright’s new (and necessarily independent) transcriptions 
of the many passages omitted by the printed version. Some of 
these latter passages were also omitted in his own edition, and 
it was not until Wheatley’s edition of 1893 that a fairly com- 
plete text was given, the only conscious omissions being of words 
and phrases which were deemed unfit for publication. The rest 
of the text was filled in from Mynors Bright’s manuscript. 

In the course of reading the shorthand manuscript of the 
diary for the purposes of his forthcoming book on shorthand and 
seventeenth-eighteenth-century pronunciation, the present 
writer notices many inaccuracies in the text as given in Wheat- 
ley’s 1893 edition, and a close examination of the first forty pages 
of volume 11 revealed some two hundred different mistakes, sev- 
eral of which were repeated many times. These errors fall into 
the following groups: Misspellings, incorrect abbreviations, 
wrong verbal forms, omissions, insertions, wrong order of words, 
wrong phrases, and wrong words. A few examples were pointed 
out in a letter to the Times Literary Supplement of 25 August, 
1932. 

A comparison of these errors with the 1854 edition edited by 
Lord Braybrooke showed that the greater number of the errors 
in Mynors Bright’s transcriptions also existed in the version of 
Smith’s transcription given by Lord Braybrooke. A number of 
the mistakes found in Bright’s text were not to be found in 
Smith’s, for the reason that the passages containing them were 
omitted from Braybrooke’s edition; but the errors which the 
two texts have in common establish beyond all doubt that 
Mynors Bright’s is (except for the added passages) little more 
than a careless revision of Smith’s text. The following examples 
from the first forty pages of volume 11 of Wheatley’s 1893 edition 
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and the corresponding passages in Braybrooke’s 1854 edition 
will show the measure in which Mynors Bright is indebted to 
Braybrooke. In all cases the references follow Wheatley’s text. 

Spellings—Pepys writes all names and a number of other 
words in longhand, and his spelling of the latter words often has 
that picturesque inaccuracy found chiefly in the spelling of ladies 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Wheatley’s text usu- 
ally modernizes these spellings, but at other times retains them 
and, occasionally, when Pepys has a modern spelling, Wheatley 
gives an archaic form instead. Braybrooke’s edition keeps closer 
to the original spelling, but also often modernizes and gives 
archaic forms in place of Pepys’s modern spellings. In most 
cases, however, when Wheatley retains an archaic spelling, the 
same spelling appears in Braybrooke, and both have the same 
examples of foisting archaic spellings on the diarist: 


A. Modernizations: 


Braybrooke and Wheatley Pepys 
p. 2,1. 27 present prizent 
7 8 summer sommer 

17 1 show shewe 

17 19 flagmaker flagg maker 

20 20 caps capps 

21 2 Stewart Steward 

28 33 rencontre rancontre 

2 3 Montagu Mountagu 

B. Retension of Pepys’s spelling: 

p &L 2 viall viall 

28 35 Hide-parke (B. Hide Parke) Hide parke 

30 8 Gilford Gilford 

a 6 trayne-bands trayne bands 

37 5 gallys gallys 

3 if balcone balcone 


There are many other examples in which Braybrooke and 
Wheatley agree in modernizing or in retaining Pepys’s spellings, 
but also many in which they differ, e.g. 


Wheatley Braybrooke Pepys 
p. 91 8 mood moode moode 
9 9 maid mayd mayd 
9 15 cows cowes cowes 
10 25 heal heale heale 
12 28 Towre Tower Tower 
15 15 Earls Earles Earles 
16 7 habits habitts habitts 





show 





showe 





shewe 
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The similarities of spelling become more remarkable in the fol- 
lowing forms, where archaic spellings are printed in both ver- 
sions in words which Pepys spells in modern fashion: 


Braybrooke and Wheatley Pepys 
p. 11, 1. 17 shewed showed 
17 20 Corne-hill Corn hill 
19 9 Towre Hill tower hill 
19 11 Glassecocke’s Glascockes 


while both give ‘““Fanatiques” for Pepys’s form “‘Phanatiques”’ 
(p. 4, 1.6). 

The difficulty of spelling words written in shorthand was re- 
solved by both transcribers in the same way, namely, by adopt- 
ing present-day orthography. It is, therefore, a shock to discover 
that in a number of cases where Wheatley adopts an antique 
spelling for such words, Braybrooke has the same form: 


p. 4,1 4 Fanatiques 'fanatiks 
 @& staid (usual) Istad (stayed) 
5s. B® closett Ikloset 
31311 counsell Iconsel 


Verbs.—The errors which both texts contain in verbal forms 
largely arise from the failure to grasp the fact that Pepys often 
makes use of the contemporary colloquial forms. Thus, his 
shorthand frequently shows past tenses which, although they 
are now vulgar, were then commonly used in good colloquial 
speech. Even in examples where the shorthand is quite clear, 
Wheatley’s text sometimes substitutes modern forms for Pepys’s 
colloquialisms or even replaces a modern form by an archaic 
form. One or two of these occur in passages which Braybrooke 
omits, but the only other instances noted in Wheatley’s text all 
appear with the same wrong forms in Braybrooke’s, i.e., 


p. 8,1. 35 sang 2sung 
:- a) began begun 
: oe drunk drank 


Another Pepysian characteristic is the habit of suddenly 
dropping from past into present tense. In the following exam- 
ples, both texts replace present tenses by past tenses, although 
it must be admitted that the very small difference between the 


1 These are literal transcriptions of the shorthand. 
? Both texts correctly print “sung” in p. 31, 1. 20. 
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i- and o-positions in Pepys’s shorthand may account for the mis- 
takes: 


p. 7,1. 10 found find 
8 34 arose (B. rose) rise 
19 8 won win 


In p. 28, 1. 35, however, Wheatley wrongly has “am” and 
Braybooke correctly “was,” and in p. 11, 1. 23, Wheatley cor- 
rectly “was” and Braybrooke incorrectly “‘is.”’ 

In Pepys’s shorthand there is only one sign for all parts of 
the verb “have.’’ Both editions normally write “have’’ or “has,” 
but in p. 32, 1. 6 the unjustifiable form “hath” occurs twice in 
“whose mill the wind hath lately broke down and now he hath,” 
a line which is the same in both texts. 

Although Pepys has different signs for “‘were’’ and “was,” 
both Wheatley and Braybrooke write “‘were”’ for the sign “‘was”’ 
in p.’8, 1. 18, p. 17, 1. 28, p. 40, 1. 6, etc., but retain “was” with a 
plural subject in p. 8, 1. 23 and p. 17, 1. 26, etc. The most re- 
markable feature of these forms is that both editions render 
identical symbols as ‘‘was’’ in p. 17, 1. 26 and only two lines later 
incorrectly as ‘‘were.” 

Among other miscellaneous verbal forms, both texts agree in 
giving wrong forms in: 

p. 4,1. 23 alight light (or, lit) 

41 8 drinking drink 


but they differ in: 


Wheatley Braybrooke Pepys 

p. 16, 1. 23 would could would 
22 4 eat eating eat 
ao 6 6S am was was 

36 9 knew know knew 


Omissions.— Wheatley’s text, although it is claimed to be 
complete apart from deliberate omissions on the ground of suit- 
ability for printing, frequently leaves out small words and 
phrases. Twenty-two omissions were noted in the pages ex- 
amined, not one of them giving the slightest reason for expurga- 
tion. These omissions can be due to nothing but careless tran- 
scription. Only seventeen of the examples are comparable in the 
two versions because of Braybrooke’s shortening of the text, 
but of those seventeen, the two texts agree in thirteen, while in 
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the other four Braybrooke gives the words which Wheatley 
omits, i.e. 


Braybrooke and Wheatley Pepys 
p. 5,1. 19 so much as I could so much as that I could 
6 3 I went in and kissed them I went in fo them and kissed them 
9 1 and about* 9 o’clock and at about 9 a clock 
14 19 struck them off their horse strick them off of their horse 
17 22 it is impossible to relate the it is impessible to relate the 
glory of this day glory of that this day 
18 1 after Barons after ihe Barons 
19 17 about? 4I rose about 4 in the morning I rose 
20 10 my Lord Sandwich my lord of Sandwich 
25 18 which people do please them- which people to please them- 
selves to see selves with to see 
26 2 flinging a firebrand flinging of a firebrand 
28 28 seemed at first seemed fo me at first 
34 34 as soon as go as soon as fo go 
41 6 frogs and many insects froggs and many other insects 


Braybrooke is correct in: 
Wheatley Braybrooke and Pepys 


p. 8,1. 21 what with talk I did what with talk 
8 36 took pleasure took great pleasure 
8 36 “Goe and bee hanged that’s Goe and be hanged thats twice 
good-bye” goed buy (B. good bye) 
28 33 falling off my head falling off of my head. 


The omissions in Braybrooke may be due to his often rather 
stupid manner of shortening the text, for there are numerous 
other places where he omits merely one or two words from a 
sentence, e.g.: 


Braybrooke Pepys 
p. 2,1.20 who would have who would needs have : 
10 23 met with my Lord with the met with my lord above with the 
Duke Duke 

11 14 After dinner, to the Temple after dinner J went to the Temple 

30. ~=65_ and epicure-like and most epicure like 

31 16 everywhere this day every where all this day 

40 29 and there Mr. Jonas Moore and there come Mr. Jonas Moore 


but, although Wheatley has the correct transcription in all 
these last examples (and many others), his omissions can be due 
to nothing but the sheer-carelessness of Mynors Bright. 
Insertions.—Perhaps the most objectionable corruptions are 
the insertions of words which do not exist in the manuscript. 


* Braybrooke: nine and feur respectively. 
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Only eight of these examples are comparable in the two texts, 
and in six of them both editions have inserted the same words, 
i.e. 
Braybrooke and Wheatley Pepys 
p. 9,1. telling her that I was her god- __ telling that I was her godfather 
father ; 
16 21st. (Lord’s day). Inthe morn- 21st In the morning 
ing 
20 And a great pleasure and a pleasure 
20 passed through all the ceremo- _ passed all the ceremonies 
nies 
23 seen it do for some years seen it do some years 
29 seeming to me fo be a very seeming to me a very pleasant 
pleasant 


In the other two instances, Braybrooke is correct: 
Wheatley Braybrooke and Pepys 


p. 16,1.22 The ways being now so dirty The ways being so dirty 


2 
19 4 at which we were very merry at which we very merry 


There are, however, other instances where Braybrooke in- 
serts a word that appears in neither Wheatley nor Pepys, viz., 
Braybrooke Wheatley and Pepys 
p. 2,1. 22 cure me of my last night’s dis- cure me of last night’s disease 
ease 
16 $ andthereIfoundmylordangry and find my lord angry (W. 
found) 
17 5 were not ordinary were ordinary 
20 18 passed through more ceremo- passed more ceremonies 
nies 
34 10 12th. (Lord’s day) 12th. 

Wrong order of words.—In five phrases Wheatley has words in 
the wrong order. Braybrooke omits one of these, a second he has 
correctly, but the other three are in exactly the same form as 
Wheatley gives: 

Braybrooke and Wheatley Pepys 
the best I ever saw the best ever I see 


1 
7 by but fiddling but by fiddling 
1 not in so much state in not as much state 


p. 6,1. 1 
32 
38 


Wrong words.—Of the fifteen passages in Wheatley’s text 
containing words wrongly transcribed, seven are omitted by 
Braybrooke. Of the rest both texts have the same transcrip- 
tion in: 
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Braybrooke and Wheatley Pepys 
p. 16,1. 9 King heir* 
20 «+14 King he 
23 1 infinitely infinite 
300-23 well wall 
41, 3 with where 
41 13 walk good 


but Wheatley is wrong in giving me (p. 23, |. 3) and hum (p. 25, 
1. 11) and Braybrooke correct with him and turn (Pepys, turne). 

There are, however, many other cases where Wheatley has 
the right word and Braybrooke a wrong one, e.g. 


Wheatley Braybrooke 
». 2,1 concernments concerns 

5 1 afeared afraid 

5 7 high morning nigh morning 

6 16 envious looks curious looks 
10 13 Rosse Rope 

17 7 saw done sat down 

19 6 mum wine 
a. At last To which 
23 4 Mr. Michell Mr. Minshell 
29 +29" could not did not 


The number and nature of the errors which the texts of 
Wheatley and Braybrooke have in common make it clear that 
Mynors Bright carried out his revision of the earlier texts in a 
most careless fashion. It is true that he corrected many mistakes, 
but he retained many and even brought in new ones. But the 
transcription is so far from being accurate that it is difficult to 
imagine how he could have gone over every word twice and still 
left so many errors which are apparent to anyone who can read 
Pepys’s shorthand. 

Smith’s transcriptions still remain for discussion. From the 
above lists, it will be seen that Braybrooke’s editions are open 
to the gravest objection, not only for their abbreviation but also 
because of the inaccuracies, which are even more numerous than 
in Bright’s transcription. This immediately suggests that 
Smith’s original transcription was very faulty: but the letter to 
the Times Literary Supplement from the Pepysian librarian 
which has already been referred to points out that Smith’s 
manuscript, now in his library, was in fact extremely accurate 
and contained very few of the errors which have appeared in all 


‘ A debatable outline. 5 A debatable form. 
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the printed texts. The present writer, on examining Smith’s 
manuscript, found this assertion to be quite correct: Smith 
worked with astounding care and skill. He often fills out abbrevi- 
ations (Sr. W. P. to Sir W. Pen, etc.), or transcribes the equivo- 
cal see, come, find as saw, came, found; but his actual mistran- 
scriptions are astoundingly rare (only about half a dozen minor 
mistakes were found in twenty pages); while of the omissions, 
transferences, and insertions that mar the published texts, 
Smith’s manuscript is practically guiltless. It is certain that 
had Braybrooke reprinted faithfully the transcription which 
Smith had executed for him, there would have been little neces- 
sity to do more than revise the text. And, certainly, this ac- 
curacy throws into relief the careless nature of Mynors Bright’s 
work. 

Knowing now that Smith was so accurate and careful in his 
work of transcription, it is the more surprising to find that his 
version of the Tangier Diary (1841) is by far the worst Pepysian 
text that has ever been published. The nature of the corruptions 
puts it beyond the bounds of possibility that Smith could have 
transcribed the shorthand in the style in which he presents it in 
print; the corruptions are essentially of an editorial nature, and 
it is highly probable that Smith’s manuscript transcription was 
as accurate as his manuscript version of the earlier diary. 

During the expedition to Tangier, Pepys kept numerous 
notes in shorthand, mainly on odd quires of paper. The majority 
of these were bundled together somewhat chaotically and 
bound, together with other documents, in the volume, Rawlin- 
son MS. C. 859 in the Bodleian library. Pepys’s title for these 
notes is: 

Tanger, Spaine & Voyage. Memorandums & Minutes Generall, relateing 
to— 

i—My proceeding to & at Tanger, from my setting out from London, 
July 30: 1683, to my departure from Tanger towards Cadiz in the December 
following .... 

OP ons 

3—My perticular Informations & Observations,—good & bad touching 
Tanger. 


5—Severall perticulars relateing to my Journey into Spaine.— 


A few of these notes are in the form of a diary of day-to-day 
entries, but the greater part consist of lengthy ‘““Memorandums 
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& Minutes Generall’”’ mainly of an official character. From these 
latter Smith took excerpts and inserted them among the daily 
entries, of which in his printed text they seem to form part. 
Thus, on August 16, 1683, the shorthand reads: 


10 Fy. My lord came on board for good and all this morning and we sailed 
with all the ships in our company to St. Ellens. 


For which Smith has:— 


10. Friday. My Lord came on board. Sailed to St. Helen’s with all the ships 
in company. 

What a chaplain the Admiralty did send to my Lord Dartmouth, in the 
Grafton! a little deaf, crooked fellow, full of his design of going a hunting with 
my Lord. 

In the Grafton, I found a Frenchman that came into her to serve as a volun- 
teer, under my Lord Duke of Grafton. He hath been, he says, a lieutenant in the 
French service. 


The last two paragraphs are widely separated excerpts from a 
long “Note Generall” which is quite a distinct document from 
the series of diary entries which provide the first paragraph, 
The omissions are large: a rough calculation shows that 75 
per cent of the notes still remain untranscribed. In Mr. How- 
arth’s recent reprint of Smith’s text,*® a photographic “Facsimile 
of two pages of the Second Diary” is given facing p. 384. Of 
these two pages the only part that appears in the printed text 
is the last paragraph in the above quotation. And that para- 
graph is very badly rendered, for the shorthand runs literally: 
I find in the Grafton Aug. 10 a French man his name . . . that came into 


her as a volunteer under my lord D. of Gr. to serve here who has bin as he says 
a Lt. in the French service. 


It is probable that Smith omitted much of the shorthand be- 
cause it was dull, but there are hundreds of smaller omissions 
which cannot be so justified. The garbled transcription shown 
by the above extracts is characteristic of the whole: it is rare to 
find a line from which some word or phrase has not been excised, 
apparently to “improve”’ the text. 

What shows even more clearly the editorial nature of the 
corruptions are the constant inversions, typical among them 
being: 


® Letters and Second Diary of Samuel Pepys, edited by R. C. Howarth, Lon- 
don, 1932. 
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Smith Pepys 
1683. Aug. 15 plainly seeing seeing plainly 
Aug. 16 by the weather, we should we should by the weather 
Aug. 17 on board this evening this evening on board 
Aug. 18 Royal Mary Mary Royal 
Aug. 19 all day blowing fresh it blowing fresh all day 
Aug. 20 very little under sail under sail very little 

In addition, words are inserted, abbreviations expanded, and 
unusual spellings regularized. But only very rarely is there a 
mistranscribed word (e.g., Aldermen for undermen, Aug. 18). 

The same treatment is given in a less drastic form to the let- 
ters which Smith transcribed from Pepys’s shorthand copies. 
Thus, the second sentence of Pepys’s letter to James Houblon 
(October 14, 1683, from Tangier) is rendered: 

My last was of the 17th of September, from before this place. The same day 
we landed, though without a formal publication of our errand till yesterday; 
when, in a full assembly, my Lord Dartmouth first communicated the contents 
of his commission from the King, for withdrawing all his forces and subjects 
from this place, rendering it desolate. 


although the shorthand reads, literally: 


My last of the 17th of Sept. from before this place where we the same day landed 
and have ever since been though without any formal publication of our errand 
till yesterday; when, in a full assembly, my lord of D°. first communicated the 
contents of his commission for the withdrawing of all his forces and subjects 
from this place rendering it desolate. 

The latest transcriber is Mr. Edwin Chappell, who on 23 
February 1933 published Shorthand Letters of Samuel Pepys, 
containing transcriptions of the fifty-six letters in the volume, 
S. Pepys’ Official Correspondence 1662-1679, a volume which 
formerly belonged to the Pepys-Cockerell family and came into 
the possession of the Trustees of the National Maritime Mu- 
seum in 1931. This transcription is well done, and therefore, has 
the distinction of being the only scholarly Pepsyian transcrip- 
tion yet printed. Purists may object to Mr. Chappell’s method of 
expanding longhand abbreviations (lire to letter, Sir W. P. to 
Sir Wm. Penn etc.) and modernizing the spelling of Place- 
Names (Quinsborough to Konigsberg); but there is no other 
ground of objection for the transcription of the shorthand sym- 
bols has been done with scrupulous care and accuracy. 

W. MaTTHEWS 


University of London 





THE TRINITY MANUSCRIPT AND MILTON’S 
PLANS FOR A TRAGEDY 


Almost every commentator upon Samson Agonistes has 
called attention to the Milton manuscript now in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and has attempted some interpre- 
tation of the notes which it contains for a possible tragedy' with 
Samson as subject. Some of these writers have been discerning 
in their remarks; others have fallen into errors of deduction; 
and all of them, by the striking variety of their inferences, have 
illustrated the dangers of this particular kind of conjecture. 
Many of the bad guesses would never have been made, of 
course, if the commentators had actually seen the manuscript 
or a good facsimile of it.* A. W. Verity, who took the trouble to 
go to the manuscript itself, soon discovered that certain peculi- 
arities of the entry in question are important to any discussion 
of the problem.‘ But even Verity, whose analysis is perhaps the 
most thorough one we possess, did not see fit to consider the 
Samson entry in the light of its complete context. 

Following “‘Lycidas’”’ in the manuscript are seven pages of 
notes, most of them obviously for projected dramas. These 
memoranda, which may be assigned to the period 1639-42,° are 
in Milton’s own handwriting, and occur in the following order: 
first, a page containing notes on Paradise Lost as a tragedy; sec- 
ond, a page of notes from Old Testament stories; third, two 
pages of notes for possible tragedies from early British history; 
fourth, sketches of dramas on Abram from Mogea, Baptistes, 
Sodom Burning, and Adam unparadiz’d (these fill two pages); 
and last, a single page containing notes on “Scotch stories” and 
further notes on possible dramas from Scripture. We are here 


1 One cannot say, however, that Milton listed only subjects for tragedies. 
There are two pastoral subjects specifically designated in the Scriptural list, 
and there is a suggestion for an epic under Alfred in the historical list. But the 
sketches are all obviously for tragedies, and the British subjects are headed 
“Trag.” 

? For example, A. J. Church’s interpretation of Dagonalia, which ignores 
Milton’s reference to Judges 16. (ed.) S.A., p. viii. Consider also J. C. Collins’ 
omission of Dagonalia and his statement: “It is noticeable that the portion ulti- 
mately chosen did not then suggest itself.”’ (ed.) S.A., p. (v). 

5 Facsimile of the MS. of Milton’s Minor Poems, Cambridge, 1899. 

* Verity, (ed.) S.A. pp. (v) and xxxiii. 

® See David Masson’s Life, m, 121. 
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concerned with a small entry on the second of these seven in- 
teresting pages, but I am convinced that we shall know its sig- 
nificance only when we have carefully studied all that precedes 
and follows it. 


I 


Obviously, Milton started three times to make a list of the 
characters in a possible play on Paradise Lost; in three separate 
places on the first page he has neatly and carefully written, 
“the Persons.” The first two lists (at the top of the page) were, 
however, crossed out; and for the third attempt he evidently de- 
cided to substitute a brief sketch of the five acts of the play. 
That he was somewhat dissatisfied with these preliminary notes 
is clear, not only because he made deletions and alterations, but 
also because a second, more detailed sketch of the plot occurs 
three pages later. It seems reasonable to infer, moreover, that 
it was this temporary dissatisfaction which led him to investi- 
gate other possible subjects for drama. At any rate, between the 
first two lists of dramatis personae he has written: 

other Tragedies 

Adam in Banishment 


The flood 
Abram in A2gypt 


If we then turn over the page, we find in the top left-hand corner, 
“The Deluge,’ written largely, as though he had selected that 
particular one of the three subjects for further treatment. But 
there is no accompanying sketch or list of “the Persons.” In- 
stead, we find ‘‘Sodom”’ written beside it, and underneath, 
“Dinah,” with a reference to Eusebius and a list of “the Per- 
sons’”—eleven of them, besides a chorus. Having gone this far 
in his consideration of Old Testament subjects, the poet then 
began a new column on the right-hand side of the page, resolving 
to look through the Bible, systematically, for possible topics. 
Let us understand the situation clearly. Milton was prob- 
ably, at this stage in his notes, undecided as to which subject, 
or subjects, he would develop further. Evidently he picked up a 
Bible, thumbed through it, and jotted down ideas as they were 
suggested to him. Most of these notes, as far as we can judge, he 
never thought of after the moment. The column begins with a 
title from Exodus. He skipped Leviticus as unfruitful. Then, in 
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proper order, follow subjects inspired by Numbers, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, I and II Samuel, and I Kings. The continuation 
of this list, a second column started slightly below the sketch of 
“Dinah,” opens with the first chapter of JJ Kings, and there are 
a dozen or so subjects listed from this book. Having filled the 
page, Milton evidently modified or added to some of these topics 
at a later time. Just under the notes for a drama on Dinah, for 
example, there is a further statement about Thamar, who had 
been listed along with two other subjects from JJ Samuel. It is 
important to notice this fact, for it directly affects our conclu- 
sions about the Samson entries. Before turning to these, how- 
ever, we must also remember that Milton filled five additional 
pages with notes.* Having taken from the Old Testament all of 
the topics that interested him, he headed two pages “British 
Trag.,” returned to Abram with a detailed sketch of the “‘oicono- 
mie” or plot, outlined a tragedy on John the Baptist, elaborated 
his idea of a play about Sodom, jotted down seven subjects from 
the New Testament, and finally made a detailed sketch of a 
drama on Paradise Lost, first using the new title, Adam’s Ban- 
ishment, then changing it to Adam unparadiz’d. There are, all 
in all, slightly over fifty subjects for which Milton put down 
more than the mere titles.’ The subject of Samson is not among 
them. 

On the page containing subjects taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, about one-fourth of the way down the right-hand column, 
occur entries which may be represented typographically as fol- 
lows: 

marriing or 
Samson pursophorus or Hy- Samson A in Ramath Lechi Jud. 15. 
bristes, or Dagonalia. Jud. 16. 


As in the case of the note on Thamar, it is impossible to guess 
the exact time at which Milton added the new titles concerning 


* Thirty-eight of these are British subjects. At least fifteen, however, are 
from Scripture. The Biblical subjects which evidently most attracted him are 
Paradise Lost, Abram and Isaac, Lot, Moabitides, Abijah, John the Baptist, 
Thamar, and Christus Patiens. It is interesting to discover that “‘ Christ in the 
Garden,” Thamar, Herod, and John the Baptist are mentioned in his Amimad- 
versions (1641). 

7 There are about a hundred subjects in all. We cannot state the exact num- 
ber because, in the case of double or triple titles, it is impossible to say how 
many subjects Milton had in mind. See, however, Masson’s Life, m, 105. 
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Samson. Several conclusions, however, are reasonably certain. 
We may safely say, for example, that he first wrote, “Samson in 
Ramath Lechi Jud. 15.”’ “Samson marriing or in Ramath Lechi 
Jud. 15.” was, therefore, an afterthought, the addition being 
made by a caret.* The emendation was probably made after he 
had written “Dagonalia. Jud. 16.’*—or the alternative title 
would have been written (as several others are) on the following 
line. Last of all, then, was added, “Samson pursophorus or 
Hybristes, or.’’'° Its position on the page is such that it may be 
thought of either as an extension to “Samson marriing or in 
Ramath Lechi Jud. 15.’’; or as a new title to be inserted between 
this and “Dagonalia. Jud. 16.’’ Despite the easy assumptions of 
most editors on this point, it is impossible to say finally which 
alternative is correct. Guesses as to the meaning of the titles, 
no matter how reasonable, help us not at all. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to say with certainty just how many plays Milton had 
in mind. The disagreement among commentators seems to sub- 
stantiate this conclusion. Masson thinks there are only two; 
H. M. Percival suggests a trilogy; Verity admits there might be 
four; and J. H. Hanford believes there are five. If my own ex- 
amination of the manuscript has proved anything, I think it 
may be stated as follows: Thus early in his career Milton had 
considered the life of Samson as possible material for a drama. 
This possibility had occurred to him in the course of a deliberate 
and orderly search through the Old Testament for suitable top- 
ics. As far as we know, he had not thought seriously of it before; 
and evidently he was not particularly interested in it at the time. 


8 “Samson marriing” evidently refers to the woman of Timnath, and not 
Dalila. “Ramath Lechi” is obviously a reference to Samson’s slaughter of the 
Philistines at that place. 

*“Dagonalia” refers to the closing scene of Samson’s life, at the feast in 
honor of Dagon. But what treatment Milton had in mind is, of course, beyond 
conjecture. 

10“ Pursophorus” means “torch-bearer” or, by extension, “firebrand- 
bringer’’; it appears to refer to the inappropriate subject of Samson and the 
foxes. ‘‘ Hybristes’’ means not only “violent” (the definition given it by most edi- 
tors); it means also “one who is violent through the pride of strength or pas- 
sion.’’ The specific reference is vague, but the title shows a definite sympathy 
with Greek tragedy. 
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II 

If these inferences appear scarcely worth the drawing, we 
must remember that the Trinity manuscript indisputably proves 
Milton’s early interest in writing a tragedy. And this fact brings 
us face to face with the further question: What form would such 
a tragedy have taken? Are Verity and many others justified in 
saying that “any drama composed by Milton about 1641-42 
would have been cast in the self-same mould whence issued 
Samson Agonistes’? Was Milton, at this time, interested in 
writing a Greek tragedy in English? Let us examine the evidence. 

To begin with, many of the titles are reminiscent of Greek 
tragedy. There are not only such obvious examples as Moabi- 
tides and Elias Polemistes, but also a great host of unadorned 
proper names—strictly in the Greek tradition.” On the other 
hand, we have Cupids funeral pile specifically mentioned as a 
title; and with this most un-Attic designation in mind we must 
look further. Only those plots which are sketched in some detail, 
of course, will be of any help. That of Christus patiens offers no 
difficulty; there are few characters, the play has a chorus and a 
messenger, and the “‘three unities’’ seem to be observed. Cupids 
funeral pile, or Sodom Burning, exhibits, however, in its com- 
paratively lengthy sketch, several features which are clearly not 
those of Greek tragedy. Most important of these is the large 
number of characters required. Milton evidently intended to 
use, besides two choruses,'* Lot, his wife, a “‘freind or son in 
law,” “2 yong men” (angels), ‘‘the Gallantry of the town’”’ in 
procession to the temple, a priest, two youths from Sodom, an 
angel ‘‘all girt with flames,” the king “and nobles of the citty,” 
and possibly some of Lot’s servants. This does not sound like a 
Greek tragedy, despite some of the more obvious borrowings; 
in one scene there must be at least six characters on the stage at 
once, not counting the chorus. The rough draft of a plot gives, 

1 Op. cit., p. xxxii. Masson seems to agree: Life, m, 105. See also Hanford, 
S. in Ph., x1v, 179; Allan H. Gilbert, S. in Ph., xvt, 174; et al. 

2 Paradise Lost, let us notice, is essentially un-Attic as a title for a tragedy, 
but Milton’s unfailing instinct for the truly Hellenic may be at work in the suc- 
cessive changes which this title undergoes. 

18 Compare “the Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral Drama in the 
Song of Salomon consisting of two persons and a double Chorus.” Reason of 
Church Government (1641). 

‘« The priest comes with two youths to invite Lot’s two guests to the solem- 
nities. Lot answers “thwartly”’ and his guests pity “thir beauty.” 
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moreover, no indication of that fine concentration, that strict 
unity of action, which is characteristic of the best Attic drama 
and which Milton imitated successfully in Samson Agonistes. 
It is unfair, of course, to criticize too severely on the basis of 
these probably casual notes; if Milton had written a tragedy on 
Sodom, he would doubtless have modified his plot somewhat. 
My point is, that no one who thoroughly understood Greek 
tragedy—as thoroughlyasdid the author of Samson A gonistes, let 
us say—could possibly imagine a drama in which the stage was 
filled with characters and also imagine that he was imitating the 
Greeks. Many commentators seem to think that the presence 
of chorus, messenger, prologue, etc., proves an imitation of 
Attic tragedy. But this superficial generalization places the 
Samson in a class with the countless imitations of Seneca and the 
declamatory Italian tragedy. Milton’s great claim to distinction 
is that he went straight to the fountain-head. We must therefore 
look beyond merely formal resemblances. 

When we turn from Cupids funeral pile—the most detailed 
of all the sketches—to the brief notes on Abram from Morea, or 
Isack redeemd, we again find little or no difficulty. There are a 
prologue, a chorus, a messenger, a simple set of incidents, and, 
if we except the “great Train of Melchizedec”’ (which is probably 
silent), a small group of characters. The interest centres in 
Abram’s intended sacrifice of Isaac, although the two principal 
characters do not appear until the very end of the play. (One 
wonders how Milton would have overcome this difficulty.) The 
“happy ending” of the familiar story is not, of course, incon- 
sistent with the practice of the ancients. There is really little in 
the sketch to which we can point as being definitely unlike the 
drama of the Greeks. And when we examine the plan for Bap- 
tistes, we must come to the same conclusion. There is a Euri- 
pidean prologue, spoken by the spirit of Herod’s brother, who 
evidently is irrelevant to the plot. There is ““Sophoclean irony” 
in the visit of John’s disciples, who come to congratulate their 
master on his liberty, but stay to lament his death sentence. 
Nothing is said about a chorus, but Milton apparently intended 
the disciples to constitute one. We must conclude, therefore, 
that both of these sketches strengthen rather than weaken 
Verity’s contention. 

But Verity bases his own argument almost entirely upon four 
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sketches which we have thus far ignored—those for a drama on 
Paradise Lost.™ He is convinced that from the two “mere lists 
of dramatis personae ... no inference can be drawn as to Mil- 
ton’s idea of dealing with the subject.’ Is it not significant, 
however, that many of the characters in these lists belong rather 
to the morality play than to classic tragedy? Euripides, it is 
true, had introduced Death and Madness as characters,” but 
this sort of allegorical abstraction is alien to the whole spirit of 
Attic drama. Milton must have realized it. And when we come 
to the third sketch, which gives us some idea of the action, we 
find even more convincing evidence that the poet was not in- 
tending strictly to imitate the Greeks. It is true, as Verity points 
out, that there is a chorus and that the unities of time and place 
are apparently observed. The play also opens with a prologue.” 
But three personifications discuss Adam’s future in the first act; 
Heavenly Love and the Evening Star engage in dialogue through 
the second act; and the real protagonist does not appear on the 
scene until the play is more than half over. In the last scene of 
all, the stage is crowded with mute personifications, and at least 
five characters seem to engage in dialogue. Whatever this may 
be it is not Greek. The same criticism, moreover, applies to the 
last of the four sketches. Here we have the plot given in even 
more detail. Compared with the third sketch, or with Samson 
Agonistes, the play is crowded with incident. The “Fall” takes 
place off-stage during the course of the drama, but before we 
have seen the protagonist. Near the close there is a “mask of all 
the evills of this life & world.’’ In the final scene, Mercy, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity talk to Adam—making five characters on 
the stage at once, even if we assume that Milton has got rid of 
Eve. In the light of these exceedingly un-Hellenic features of 
Milton’s plan, I certainly cannot agree that “had Adam Un- 
Paradised been completed on the lines adumbrated in this 
scheme it must have borne the closest resemblance to Samson 
A gonistes.’’'8 

% Op. cit., p. xxxii. Verity mentions the sketch of Abram from Morea (p. lii) 
but ignores Cupids funeral pile. 

%¢ In the Alc. and Herc. Fur. Compare the Prom. of Aeschylus. 

1T Not, however, “similar to that of Samson Agonisies.” (Verity, op. cit., 
p. 163.) This Euripidean prologue by a character irrelevant to the play is quite 
unlike the dramatic soliloquy with which the protagonist opens Samson A gonis- 
tes. 18 Verity, op. cit., pp. 163-164. 
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It is possible that Milton, while greatly admiring the drama 
of the Greeks and while desiring to imitate it in many respects, 
was nevertheless still close to the mood of Comus.'® On the other 
hand, it is equally possible that the poet, despite his preference 
for “those Dramatick constitutions, wherein Sophocles and 
Euripides raigne,’’ was led by the demands of his subject-matter 
to attempt a combination of classic tragedy with the medieval 
moralities.*° if the latter be the case, his subsequent decision to 


abandon the attempt might be construed as further evidence of 
his love for the pure Greek form.** With these conjectures, how- 
ever, we must dismiss the question, certain only that he was 
interested in writing a tragedy, and had considered Samson, 
incidentally, as a subject. 


WILLIAM R. PARKER 
Oriel College, Oxford 


19 According to E. N. S. Thompson, his projected play “seems to hover be- 
tween classical tragedy and Jacobean masque.” Essays on Milton, p. 55. 

20 Consider Milton’s description of the Apocalypse of St. John as a tragedy, 
in the Reason of Church Government. See also R. L. Ramsay’s article on “ Morality 
Themes in Milton’s Poetry,” S. in Ph., xv, 148 seq. 

1 It is perhaps worth pointing out that in considering plots taken from 
British “history,’’ Milton was violating a “rule” of Greek tragedy. The Persae 
is the only extant drama written about an historical subject. A. E. Haigh says 
that there are only four exceptions to this ‘‘rule’’ recorded for the entire fifth 
century. The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 328. 





LESSING AND MONTIANO 


Two outstanding articles furnish the beginning of a discus- 
sion of the influence of Montiano’s tragedy, Virginia, on Les- 
sing’s Emilia Galotti. In 1888 Volkmann! discussed the relative 
influence of the tragedies of Montiano and Campistron on 
Lessing’s work. His search for a French prose translation by 
Hermilly, which Lessing had mentioned in the preface to the 
‘“‘Auszug aus dem Trauerspiele Virginia des Don Augustino de 
Montiano y Luyando” which appeared in the Theatralische 
Bibliothek in 1754,’ was unavailing for reasons that will be noted 
later. Volkmann advanced the claim that Montiano’s tragedy 
had exerted far greater influence on Lessing than had Campis- 
tron’s work. The points of similarity that he noted are as fol- 
lows: (1) Virginia loves only Icilius, even as Emilia loves only 
Appiani. The distressed girl’s uprightness is stressed; her heart 
knows no dissembling. (2) In Montiano’s drama Virginia asks 
for advice and then follows her own inclinations in regard to in- 
forming her father and fiancé about the tyrant’s advances. In 
Emilia, Volkmann claims, this has been consciously reversed 
with the result that Emilia abandons her own ideas in deference 
to her mother’s wishes. (3) The father is represented as “jealous 
of his honor, disdainful of danger, exceptionally suspicious, and 
immovable.”’ (4) Virginia’s statement regarding her father: ‘Of 
what wouldn’t he be capable if he heard of it through a foreign 
channel?” is carried over to Emilia, in that it is Orsina who must 
inform Odoardo regarding the events that have taken place. (5) 
Volkmann also claims that Appiani and Marinelli have their 
prototypes in the characters of Icilius and Claudius in the Span- 
ish drama, although Hettore has lost many of his tyrannical 
features by reason of Marinelli’s greater culpability in Lessing’s 
play. 

In the following year Roethe® took Volkmann’s article as his 


1 L. Volkmann, “Zu den Quellen der Emilia Galoiti,” in the Festschrift sur 
50j. Gedenkfeier der Begriindung des Realgymnasiums (Diisseldorf, 1888), pp. 
235-259. 

* In Lessings similiche Schriften, Hrsg. v. Lachmann, Dritte Aufl. besorgt 
durch Franz Muncker (Stuttgart 1890), vr, 110 ff. Subsequently referred to in 
this article as LM. 

* Gustav Roethe, “Zu Lessings dramatischen Fragmenten,” in the V iertel- 
jahrschrift fiir Litteraturgeschichte, 1 (1889), 516 ff. 
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point of departure. He showed conclusively that the scene from 
Lessing’s own supposed Virginia fragment was nothing more 
than a verbatim translation from Samuel Henry Crisp’s Vir- 
ginia. He then proceeded to show that some of the features 
ascribed by Volkmann to Montiano’s influence really derived 
from Crisp’s work, and further alleged that, of the two Romanic 
sources, Campistron’s tragedy had more counterparts in Emilia 
than did Montiano’s. He showed that Volkmann’s point 3 was 
incorrect since the character of Odoardo was definitely taken 
from the English source, and advanced the same claim for the 
characters of Marinelli and Appiani. Roethe thus confined the 
influence of Montiano to Volkmann’s points 1, 2, and 4, and in 
turn added two new ones: (6) that Appius seeks out Virginia and 
confesses his love for her; and (7) that Icilius, like Appiani, 
feels obliged to pay his respects to his lord. 

The discovery of Crisp’s work, therefore, detracted to a con- 
siderable extent from the importance of Montiano’s tragedy for 
Emilia, but uncertainty still existed regarding the medium 
through which Lessing was acquainted with the Spanish Vir- 
ginia in 1754. The fact was later discovered that the article in 
the Theatralische Bibliothek was actually no more than a ver- 
batim translation of Hermilly’s Exposition ;* even the facts con- 
cerning Montiano’s life were taken from Hermilly. In the light 
of this fact, it will be worth while to observe the above-men- 
tioned points of influence through the medium of this transla- 
tion: 

1. “She (i.e., Virginia) tells him (i.e., Icilius) that he alone 
possesses her heart. . . . Virginia’s customary uprightness is of- 
fended by this reproach. She knows that she is incapable of con- 
cealing any truth .. . Her heart knows no dissembling.’”® 

2. “Although Virginia already admits that her honor might 
run some danger, . . . she decides that it would be far more dan- 
gerous to follow Publicia’s advice. . . . Since Publicia finally has 
to yield to the weight of these reasons, she makes the proposal 
that in view of the present conditions, the presence of Virginius 
is absolutely necessary ... Virginia then gives her to under- 
stand that this would only be a new cause of disquiet for her.’”® 

* Cf. C. C. D. Vail, “Originality in Lessing’s Theatralische Bibliothek,” The 


Germanic Review, 1x (1934), 98 f. 
5 LM, vi, 78 f. 6 [bid., 74 f. 
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3. Despite the fact that Roethe did not allow Volkmann’s 
third point, it must be admitted that it does have some validity, 
since Virginia’s very reasons for not wishing the presence of her 
father, Virginius, in Rome at this time are expressed in these 
words in Hermilly’s abstract: ““When I consider how jealous 
my father is of his honor, with what heat he disdains all dangers, 
in order to maintain the glory which he has won in Rome by his 
bravery; how exceptionally suspicious and, at the same time, 
how immovable he is, . . . a thousand confused thoughts present 
themselves at once to my imagination.’”’ 

4. The very next sentence contains the statement that Volk- 
mann believes gave some impulse to the réle of Orsina: “In- 
deed, of what would he not be capable, if the Decemvir con- 
tinued to pursue me, and if he got news of it in a none too exact 
manner or through a foreign channel.’’® 

The fifth point of influence that Volkmann raised, was cor- 
rectly disposed of by Roethe, as has been previously noted. Let 
us now turn to the two additional points of Montiano’s influence 
that Roethe himself raised: 

6. In the first scene of Act m® Claudius urges Appius to 
speak to Virginia, and the meeting actually takes place in the 
following scene.!° 

7. In the fifth scene of Act m1" Icilius, although he is already 
enraged by the attentions of the tyrant Appius to Virginia, feels 
constrained “to pay his respects to Appius and to offer him his 
services in the most courteous and respectful manner.” 

There are even other portions of Hermilly’s abstract that 
seem most applicable to Emilia Galotti, which neither Volkmann 
nor Roethe have mentioned. In the first scene of Act 1 ‘Publicia 
praises Virginia’s resignation to her father’s will, her delibera- 
tion, her virtue, and her prudence,’’” which sounds like a perfect 
description of Emilia herself. In scene four Numiter’s speech to 
Icilius: “der Tyrann Appius begehret der Schénheit, die du, 
Icilius, verehrest. Er hat sich deswegen der Publicia entdeckt, 
welche ihm mit aller Verachtung, und mit allem Abscheu, den 
er verdient, und den seine striflichen Absichten werth waren, 


 Ibid., 75. 8 [bid., 75 f. 
* [bid., 90 ff. 10 Tbid., 92 ff. 
1 Jbid., 96. 2 [bid., 74. 
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geantwortet hat’ sounds unmistakably like Claudia’s words to 
Emilia (11, 6): “Ich will hoffen, dass du deiner michtig genug 
warest, ihm in Einem Blicke alle die Verachtung zu bezeigen, 
die er verdienet.”’ In the first scene of Act mr Claudius urges 
Appius to venture to speak to Virginia: ‘‘Ist sie nicht ein Weibs- 
bild? Sollten Lobspriiche, Schmeicheleyen, Eitelkeit, Eigenniitz, 
die Ehre dich zu ihren Fiissen zu sehen, nicht fiihig seyn, den 
Eigensinn zu verfiihren, gesetzt auch, dass sie das Herz nicht 
gewinnen kénnten.’’™ In the following scene Virginia listens 
silently to him until he begins to threaten her: ‘‘Wenn es Klug- 
heit und Anstiindigkeit von ihr forderten, bey verliebten 
Schmeicheleyen taub zu seyn,... etc.’ Claudius’ words re- 
semble too greatly for chance those of Marinelli when he is urg- 
ing Hettore to speak to Emilia at Dosalo (111, 2): “Und vergessen 
Sie nicht das Vornehmste?. . . Die Kunst zu gefallen, zu iiber- 
reden .. . etc.’’ Emilia’s reaction is likewise the same as Vir- 
ginia’s, as the Prince observes regarding the meeting in church: 
“Ich ehabe von dieser Kunst schon heut’ einen zu schlechten 
Versuch gemacht. Mit allen Schmeicheleyen und Betheurungen 
konnt’ ich ihr auch nicht ein Wort auspressen. Stumm und 
niedergeschlagen und zitternd stand sie da.”’ Claudius’ words to 
Appius*in the fourth scene of Act 111: ‘‘Entschliesse dich noch 
heut, entschigesse dich noch in diesem Augenblick. Fange an, 
meine Treue zu beschaftigen. Bediene dich meiner; befiehl!’’ re- 
mind us forcibly of Marinelli’s exhortations to Hettore in 1, 6 
and in 111, 1. 

The immediate cause of the tragic catastrophe is fairly simi- 
lar in all the Virginia dramas, i.e., that Claudius claims Virginia 
as his slave, and that the designs of the Decemvir show through 
this flimsy pretext. All this, as well as the fact that she is to be 
given into special custody, appears in the abstract of Montiano’s 
work in the Theatralische Bibliothek. The Orsina pargllel may in 
fact be carried even further; in Scene 7, Act m1 Virginia “‘is no 
longer the tender lover who trembles for the life of her lover and 
for her own life, and seeks to restrain the anger of her dear 
Icilius. She is henceforth a raging woman who thirsts for nothing 
but vengeance.’ Finally there are contained in this abstract 

3 Thid., 80. M4 Tbid., 91. 

6 Tbid., 95. 6 Jbid., 103 ff. 

17 [bid., 97. 
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the very words that apply to the ending of Emilia Galotti: ‘She 
doubts neither the power of the gods, nor their love of justice; 
however it is not unknown to her that, according to honorable 
decrees whose wisdom we may not fathom, it often happens that 
virtue is defeated, and vice remains unpunished.” 

The influence of Montiano’s Virginia was accordingly far 
from inconsequential for some phases of the plot; and even cer- 
tain turns of the dialogue. It is furthermore quite possible that 
the ideology of Emilia bears some testimony of this occupation 
with Spanish sources. Beyond this we must agree with Roethe 
that the progression of the theme of Emilia bears scanty evi- 
dence of Montiano’s work. The form and tone (Gehalt) of Emilia 
Galotti resemble the Spanish tragedy not at all. All such conclu- 
sions, however, are purely secondary to the foremost object of 
this paper. , 

It has been shown that every shred of evidence that has been 
produced regarding the influence of Montiano’s Virginia on 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, as well as the additional parallels cited 
in this article, are all to be found in the “Auszug aus dem 
Trauerspiele Virginia des Don Augustino de Montiano y Luy- 
ando” which was printed in Lessing’s 7heatralische Bibliothek. 


It has been further pointed out that this abstract is not Lessing’s 
own, but is merely a verbatim translation from the French of 
Hermilly. These facts take from us every proof that Lessing had 
ever read Montiano’s tragedy. He confesses that he had not seen 
it in 1754,'*’ and, in the absence of any further evidence, we must 
conclude that any influence on Emilia from Montiano’s Virginia 
is traceable merely to Hermilly’s Exposition of this work. 


Curtis C. D. VaIL 
The University of Buffalo 


8 Jbid., 72. Further proof is the fact that Lessing stated Montiano’s work 
was in prose: “Er (Hermilly) hat die Virginia deswegen lieber in einen Auszug 
bringen, als ganz und gar iibersetzen wollen, weil die Franzosen keine prosaische 
Trauerspiele lesen mégen.” (Jbid., 73.) It was actually not prose, but “el verso 
suelto,”’ a freely treated, unrimed twelve-syllable verse, as Montiano himself 
noted in his Discurso sobre las tragedias espatiolas (Madrid, 1750), 1, 111 ff. 
Montiano added specifically that its freedom resembled that of the English 
blank verse. At no future date does Lessing ever make mention of these two 
factors. 





DO WOMEN WRITERS USE MORE WORDS 
PER IDEA THAN MEN? 


Every observer, however casual, knows that there is a subtle 
difference of style between women and men as a whole, also a 
difference between old-fashioned men and new-fashioned men, 
and sometimes, though more infrequently, a difference between 
old-fashioned women and new-fashioned women. In using the 
ordinary symbols used in the scansion of verse for the purpose 
of analysing prose rhythms in some articles on that subject, it 
occurred to me that perhaps this tool of the investigator might 
be used to force these subtle differences of prose rhythm to re- 
linquish some of their meaning. 

For this purpose I scan, as it were, the passage to be analyzed 
by reading it carefully and marking accents. Only, instead of 
marking routine word accents or dictionary accents as in reading 
verse, I mark as accented only key words, or words bearing some 
unmistakable sentence accent. For example take the sentence, 
“The dog bit the leg of the boy.” This has as accented key words 
dog, bit, leg, boy. These words I mark with the macron (—). Other 
words are marked with the breve (~). The rest of the mechanism 
is simple, but the results are, so far as I can determine, new. 

In order to illustrate this sort of analysis, let us take a sen- 
tence from standard literature. The following is from Lamb’s 
Dream Children. 


Hére thé childrén féll 4-crfing, and asked if théir littlé moirning which 
théy had Sn wis not fdr Unclé John, and théy lodked ap, and prayed mé not 
t6 gd On About théir Gnclé, bit t& téll thém sdme stories Abdut théir prétty déad 
mothér. 


Here are 25 words marked —, 32 marked ~. The strong words 
therefore, or stressed words, are 43.9 per cent of the total, which 
gives us a sort of index number by which to identify the style. 
Now let us try Macaulay. It is from his Goldsmith. 

While Olivér was léading 4t Dablin & life dividéd bétw&en squalid distréss 


and squalid dissipation, his fathér died, léaving 4 mére pittance. Thé yoith 
Sbtained his bachéldr’s dégrée, and léft thé inivérsity. 


Lv 


36, percentage of stresses, 35.7. 
In the following calculations I have extended this method of 
analysis to forty-nine specimens of writing, mostly modern. The 
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Here the figures are — 20, 
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results tabulated below seem to show that men recognized as 
modern in style use a high percentage of strong words. Old- 
fashioned writers, and modern writers who are recognized as 
being somewhat old fashioned in style, use a small percentage of 
strong words. But, and here we have a surprising result, women 
of all periods tend to use a small percentage of strong words. The 
rule is not universal. But it is true for a large number of cases. 
The smallest percentage of strong words recorded here is 31, the 
largest 51. So we may take 41 as the mean. 

Hence we have a formula. Older writers tend to have an in- 
dex number representing a percentage of strong words less than 
41. Some living men who use an old-fashioned style have the 
same trend. Men of markedly modern style, and some modern 
women have index numbers of more than 41. As a corollary we 
may note that some older men noted for condensation also have 
a high index number, for example Lamb. These are probably 
few. 

Some of these facts might have been guessed. The flow of 
language sometimes affected by women would naturally produce 
many weak words, while the laconic but vigorous male would ex- 
clude many unaccented connectives and the like and run to 
stresses. So the orator, by reason of the singing quality of his 
language, would use many diluting weak words, and a large 
proportion of older writers and of old-fashioned newer writers 
are in some sense oratorical. But the rough, blunt modern, with 
his contempt for oratory and verbosity alike, uses stressed words 
in larger proportion. The four selections quoted here are typical 
of four groups. All other specimens have been omitted for fear 
the editor might not find room for them. Only statistical results 
are cited. 

The first specimen is of the style with 41 per cent or more of 
strong words. It is from Boyd’s Murching On, which has index 
figure 51.0. 

Sitting sidewise Sn thé mile, yoiing James Frasér swiing his tired, héavy 
légs. Béhind him thréugh cévéring shadéws And sémbré trées hé sAw thé bright 


gréen cdttén patch, and In Its cornér, ccked tip, thé handlés df thé dnhitched 
plow. 


In this group I find the following: 
Richard Hughes, The Ghost 
Hecht, Erik Dorn 
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Rudolph Fischer, ‘““The City of Refuge,” Ail. Monthly, 
Feb. 1925 

Julian Huxley, “Climate and Human History,” Ad. 
Monthly, Apr., 1930 

Arnold Bennett, Clayhanger 

Lamb, Dream Children 

Stewart Edward White,” The Shepper-Newfounder”’ 

“An Army Officer,” “The Archangel Adventure,” in 
American Mercury 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey 

Time Magazine, Mar. 10, 1930 

The Psalm starting ““The Heavens declare the Glory of 
God” 

N. Y. Times, Mar. 19, 1930 

Tarkington, Jn the Arena 


45. 


45. 
45. 
44. 
43. 


43. 
42. 
42. 


42. 
41. 
0 


41 


- oo 


mw 


1 
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Class II comprises old-fashioned men with less than 41 per 
cent of strong words. An example comes from Edward Bok’s 
Man From Maine, which contains 31.7 per cent of such words. 

‘It wis 4 thrilling time In thé sixties for an Américin boy. Thé coaintry 


was At war, life wis pinctiidtéd with thé néws of battlés; néwspaipérs wére 
filled with thé décisiéns df Lincdln, thé whéredboits df Lée, And thé ddings df 


Grant. 
In this group I find the following: 

Michael Arlen’s Shameless Behaviour of a Lord 

Canary Murder Case 

Time Magazine, Mar. 10, 1930 

Atlanta Georgian, newspaper, Mar. 17, 1930 

Scott’s Talisman 

Bulwer’s The Last of the Barons 

John Palmer Gavit, “‘The Father of His Country,’’ March 
Survey Magazine, 1930 

O. Henry’s Rolling Stones 

Macaulay’s Goldsmith 

Sabatini’s Banner of the Bull 

Harold J. Laski, “Philip Snowden, a Portrait,” Harpers, 
Apr., 1930 

Leslie Hotson, “‘A Footnote to Shelley,” Atl. Monthly, 
Mar. 1930 

New Republic, Mar. 19, 1930 

Paul Elmer More’s “‘A Revival of Humanism”’ Bookman, 
Mar. 1930 


40. 
40. 
39, 
38. 
38. 
37. 


37. 
36. 
36. 
35. 
33. 


33. 
32. 


31. 
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Pickwick Papers 30.9 

Class III comprises modern women with more than 41 
per cent of strong words. As example take Fanny Heaslip Lea, 
“Happy Landings,”’ Sat. Ev. Post, Mar. 29, 1930. 


Eve had finished changing frém thé dark littlé frock shé wore In thé first 
Act td thé flaming handfal df chiffon shé woiild wéar In thé sécénd—[The dashes 
are in the original] Miss Adams’ céstiimes by Dicksén—Shé hid changed hér 
dark sandals and stéckings fér slim gdld slippérs And wébs of flésh cdléred silk 
ovér slimmér légs. 


The index number is 46.4. In this class I find: 


Octave Thanet’s (Born 1850) Man of the Hour 43.2 
Katherine Newlin Burt (About 50), “‘Herself,”’ Scribners, 

Apr., 1930 42.1 
Atlanta Georgian, Woman’s page, Mar. 17, 1930 42.1 
Mary E. McDowell (Born 1854), ‘‘Alice Masarykova,”’ 

Survey, Mar., 1930 41.9 


Class IV comprises old fashioned women with less than 41 
per cent of strong words. As example we may take Edith Whar- 
ton’s Xingu. 

Mis. Ballingér Is dne of thé ladies whd pirsie ciltiire In binds ds théugh It 
wére dangérdus td méet Alone. Td this énd shé had foiindéd thé Linch Clib, an 


Asséclition cOmpdésed Of hérsélf And sévéril Sthér Inddmitablé hintréssés of 
éridition. 


The index figure is 32.4. In this class I find: 
Mabel Barbee Lee, ‘“‘Censoring the conduct of College 


Women,” Aél. Monthly, Apr., 1930 40.5 
N. Y. Times Society News, Mar. 19, 1930 39.6 
Alice Hegan Rice’s Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 39.3 
Eleanor Risley, “‘Cleanin’ up the Country,” Ail. Monthly, 

Mar. 1930 39.1 
Hallie Rives’ Hearts Courageous 37.9 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 37.8 
Dorothy Canfield’s The. Bent Twig 37.7 
Frances Frisbie O’Donnell in Forum, Mar. 1930 37.2 
Margaret Cobb. ‘‘Three Million Women,” Am. Mercury, 

Mar. 1930 36.8 
“Polly Peachtree”’ in Atlanta Georgian é 36.8 
May Sinclair’s The Creators 35.4 
So Big 34.0 


Willa Cather, Paul’s Case 33.8 
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From these examples we deduce: Men with 41 per cent or 
more of strong words number sixteen, of whom two, the trans- 
lator of the Psalm and Lamb are of an older generation. Men 
with less than 41 per cent fourteen, of whom five, Dickens, O. 
Henry, Bulwer, Scott, and Macaulay, are of an older generation. 

Women of 41 per cent or more number six, all living; women 
of less than 41 per cent, thirteen, of whom two, Rives and Bur- 
nett are of an older generation. 

Or we may put it: Among living men fourteen out of twenty- 
three, or 61 per cent, use a strong style. Among living women 
six out of seventeen, or 35 per cent use a strong style. 

Among men of an older generation only a few use a strong 
style. Therefore, men are changing from the old and verbose 
style of the classics more rapidly than women. 

James RoutTH 


Oglethorpe University 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LAXDG@LA SAGA, HALLDORS PZTTIR SNORRASONAR, STUFS PATTR. 
Einar 6]. Sveinsson gaf tt. Hid fslenska fornitafélag, 
Reykjavik, mcmxxxiv. (=Islenzk fornrit v. bindi). Pp. 
xcvi+320. With 6 plates and 2 maps. 


This fifth volume of [slenzk fornrit, actually the second to 
by published, contains, besides Laxdela saga, two short stories 
(pettir) of Halldérr Snorrason, and the short story of the poet 
Stifr bérdarson. 

The standard set by £gils saga is studiously kept in this 
work. The introduction is an important work where the saga’s 
literary characteristics are studied, an attempt is made to decide 
upon its home, age, and author; its sources and chronology are 
discussed, its relationsship to Celtic sources defined, the manu- 
scripts are classified, and so on and so forth. 

The first chapter on the saga’s literary characteristics is 
particularly well written. The author paints there with a great 
deal of skill the peculiar atmosphere of Laxdela, its romantic 
mists, and its wonderful play of light and shade, so unlike the 
clear and perspicuous atmosphere of Egla and Eyrbyggja saga. 
The romantic haze of Laxdela is of course of southern origin; 
it is the literary or, at any rate, the cultural influence of France 
and England which makes itself felt here. 

This influence is, however, more tangible in the style, and in 
the interests and tendencies of the author than in the subject- 
matter which is almost exclusively Icelandic. But although much 
of its seems to be derived from a tolerably rich tradition, 
Laxdela’s author does not excel in treating it historically. His 
chronology is hopelessly confused, although the editor shows 
some method in his errors. But he is on one hand filled with the 
heroic spirit of the Eddic Sigurd-cycle, on the other he is obvi- 
ously a keen admirer of the modern splendor of chivalry and its 
ideas. He can afford to spend a whole chapter upon the descrip- 
tion of armor while his heroes are on the point of carrying out a 
long-expected vengeance. And the theme of love which keeps the 
long story together and which is carried down to the famous 
finale in Gudrun’s words: “I was the worst to him I loved the 
most,” is obviously in keeping with the spirit of romance. 

It is always a pleasure to read Laxdcela saga, not least so in 
this beautiful edition where the reading is made easier by con- 
cise but essential notes, illustrations of weapons, coins, and 
clothes of the times, excellent maps of the region, and a nice 
panoramic view from Hjardarholt, where much of the saga takes 
place. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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NorRON LITTERATURHISTORIE af Jén Helgason, Kébenhavn, 

Levin & Munksgaard, 1934. Pp. 238, with a map. 

It would seem to call for some courage on the part of a suc- 
cessor to the late professor Finnur Jénsson to issue a text- 
book in Old Norse Literature designed to take the place of the 
authoritative books of the Altmeister. For Finnur Jénsson was 
the author of the Old-Norse Literary History in three volumes, 
a book which he had written in the nineties of the past century 
and re-edited with insignificant changes in the twenties of the 
present century. Moreover, he had in this great work given his 
own personal opinion, and since then stood by his guns. 

But exactly these characteristics of his great work must have 
made it all the more desirable to produce a textbook in which 
due regard is paid to the work of the last ten to fifteen years, 
for though F. J. listed the new works and, perhaps, gave them a 
passing note or so, he very seldom saw reason to depart from 
his own opinions. Now professor Jén Helgason has supplied the 
desideratum and it is safe to say that his book gives a clear and 
well-balanced statement of the subject at the present stage of re- 
search. He has been fortunate enough to be able to use the ex- 
cellent book on the family saga by Liestél, supplemented by the 
very suggestive recent studies on sagas by Nordal (Egla) and 
E. O. Sveinsson (Njdla). He has been able to benefit by the 
active Norwegian research on the Sagas of the Kings (Koht 
and his school). As far as the poetry is concerned, especially the 
Edda, no one has done more for its elucidation than Heusler, 
whose guidance Jén Helgason acknowledges, especially in the 
prologue. I may be mistaken, but it seems to me that even in 
style, there is an affinity between this book and Heuslers ex- 
cellent survey: Die altgermanische Dichtung (in Walzel’s Handb. 
d. Literaturwissenschaft). And that is no mean praise for Jén 
Helgason’s book. 

If I were to mention one drawback of the work, it would be 
the fact that it lacks references and a little fuller bibliography. 
One can, however, manage well without the latter, by having 
recourse to Hermannsson’s bibliographies (in /slandica) and the 
annual bibliographies of Arkiv for nordisk filologi, etc. But it 
must be a little puzzling to the beginner to learn about several 
opinions current among scholars without a reference to their 
works, sometimes even without mentioning any names at all. 
Of course, this would have lengthened the book considerably 
and, perhaps, made it too expensive for the Danish student in 
these hard times. Whatever the cause, the omission is regret- 
table. But even so, the book remains the most comprehensive 
and thorough handbook on the subject available and as’such 
should be on the shelves of every student and lover of Old Norse 


literature. . 
STEFAN EINARSSON 


The Johns Hopkins University ; 
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THe PROBLEM OF LOKI, By Jan De Vries, FF Communications 
No. 110. pp. 306. Helsinki, 1933. 


It is probably owing to the weight and authority of such 
scholars as Olrik and Mogk that a renewed attack on the baf- 
fling problem of the real significance of Loki has been deferred so 
long and that the currently accepted explanation still interprets 
him, in Olrik’s fashion, as a fyrvette (firesprite) if not—as was 
the wont—as a demon of evil. Olrik had arrived at his conclu- 
sion after a famous series of studies on Loki in northern folklore. 
De Vries, who in all his works on mythology and folklore has 
shown a far more realistic attitude than most continental 
scholars, sets aside this testimony as not truly relevant to the 
problem which is, more precisely, an understanding of the char- 
acter of Loki as he appears in the literary traditions of the early 
Middle Ages in the North. 

The one thread that has always seemed to connect this ma- 
terial with the folklore testimony about Loki was his connection 
with fire. On the one hand, there is the etymology tracing his 
name to Germanic luh ‘fire, light,’ on the other, chiefly the story 
of his eating contest with Logi ‘fire.’ (Gylfaginning chap. 45) 
and of his burning the net with which the gods might catch him as 
he hides in the shape of a salmon (ibid. chap. 49)—stories which 
seemed to be borne out by fairly numerous popular traditions. 
However, etymology is but a frail and uncertain reed to lean 
upon in mythology; and the myths referred to seem dubious, if 
not merely Snorri’s inventions. We would to be sure tread on 
more certain ground if we had a reliable criterion for evaluating 
the evidence of Old Norse sources for mythology—barring the 
earlier skalds—for we have come to see that the mythographers 
of the riteld have bedevilled the issue by their very zeal in pre- 
serving and explaining the old myths. So that often a distinc- 
tion between spurious and genuine depends on the instinct of 
the investigator—not a very desirable situation. Still, we have 
learned to distinguish fairly well the pre-Christian from the 
post-Christian elements. Hence the main body of the work con- 
sists of a rigorous sifting of the evidence. And when it is done 
one must confess, ruefully, that little solid material remains to 
build up any theory. 

The first story to be liquidated is Loki’s supposed réle in 
the creation of mankind in conjunction with Othin and Heenir. 
Granted that etymological grounds are chiefly of speculative 
value, still it has seemed to the writer that there is one other 
possibility left before we dismiss once and for all the equation 
Lothur = Loki, viz., that Loki may be a short-name for Lothur.— 
The story of Loki as Thor’s companion and as the trickster who 
cheats the giant who built Asgarth, with dire consequences, are 
genuine as to their kernel but (as was clearly seen by Mogk) 
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novellistically elaborated by Snorri with later folklore motifs, 
and in so far untrustworthy. In the case of the stories about 
Loki as the companion of the thundergod, very little seems left 
of Olrik’s equation with Esthonian myths. Summa summarum: 
out of the ruck of these and other stories about Loki, divested 
of adventitious and literary elements, there remains as common 
denominator, according to de Vries, only this reliably, that Loki 
is the trickster-inventor type of culture-hero; and this, he is 
able to explain and compare helpfully with the Prometheus— 
Hermes myths of Greece and a wealth of newly unearthed lore 
from the myths of the American Indians. 

' I could altogether agree with de Vries but for his evaluating 
too lightly, to my mind, Loki’s malign, Mephistophelian réle 
in Ragnarok and Baldr’s death, as well as his uniformly evil 
offspring. For the most part, however, these sober conclusions 
will, I am confident, stand for a good long time. 

The learned author seems at home in English, German, 
French, Danish, equally as well as in his mother-tongue, and his 
thoughts, always lucidly expressed, make stimulating reading. 
Nevertheless the publishers should have competent proof- 
readers versed in English, to catch evident misprints, misspell- 
ings, wrong punctuations, etc., which are altogether too numer- 
ous and frequently disconcerting. 


—— Lee W. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas ” 


HEILIGE UND HEILIGENLEGENDEN in England. Studien zum 
16. und 17. Jahrhundert. Von Rudolf Kapp. Halle-Saale: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1934, erster Band, ss xiii+371. 


The first volume of Rudolf Kapp’s study of English saints’ 
lives introduces us to the most ambitious hagiological research 
in recent years. The volume and its sequel should be in the 
library of every student of folklore, because of the biblio- 
graphical references, if for no other reason. Kapp estimates that 
he examined thirty thousand books and articles. The thesis, 
which Kapp emphasizes, especially in his use of materials in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is one which would seem 
at first consideration to need no proof. Broadly expressed, it 
states that the essential features of hagiological formulas and 
the myth-making elements inherent in the lives of Catholic 
saints were not lost in the Renaissance, but appear in Protestant 
writers, even at the moment when they fulminate most vio- 
lently against the old order. In proof of this thesis, Kapp at- 
tempts to answer a number of questions: 

Im wesentlichen hat es die vorliegende Arbeit nur mit dieser Zeit zu tun 


{ie., the 16th and 17th centuries]. Diese Jahre sind literarhistorisch auch 
zweifellos am interessantesten fiir die Frage, welche mittelalterlichen Legenden 
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fortleben, und unter welchen Umstinden und Bedingungen sie weiterleben. Ist 
der Protestantismus ohne weiteres an sich legendenfeidlich? Oder spielen noch 
andere Griinde eine Rolle? Wo liegt der entscheidende Faktor fiir das scheinbar 
plitzliche Versinken der Legende? Ist sie wirklich bald ganz verschwunden? 
Wo sind ihre Reste zu suchen? Sind soziologische Verschiebungen in bezug auf 
ihre Leser und Hérer eingetreten? Welche Umwandlungen erfuhr dabei die 
Legende? Welche Legendenmotive waren besonders beliebt? In welcher Form 
leben sie weiter? Entstehen in diesen kritischen anderthalb Jahrhunderten etwa 
noch neue Legenden? p. 5. 


It is not Kapp’s purpose to be exhaustive in the answers to 
all these questions. Each of his topics necessitates far more 
space than his immediate purpose allows. Therefore he contents 
himself with a number of introductory and skeleton or outline 
chapters which serve adequately enough to cement the phases 
of his central idea. Indeed, one of the essential values of the 
book is its richness in suggestions for other studies in the com- 
paratively untouched field of hagiology. No one is more aware 
of the dangerous temptations to digress in such a study as this 
one than the author himself. I think we may compliment him 
because he has restrained himself for the most part, and has 
carried forward the main burden of his proof with a good deal of 
success. 

The first chapter is particularly significant in its careful ex- 
position of the use of the words Jegend and saint in the course of 
the centuries. Legend, for example, has come a long way from 
its literal meaning when, after having become synonymous with 
vita or passio, it takes on the meaning of fable or lie for the 
sixteenth-century Protestants. Saint, while keeping its original 
meaning when Protestants speak of theirown martyrsas saints, 
is used in quite the opposite sense of devil, when there is a refer- 
ence to a Roman Catholic hero. 

The second chapter deals with the significance of the Golden 
Legend, by which Kapp means particularly the accumulation 
of all the various collections of legends and not alone the popular 
compendium which is usually designated by the term. As stu- 
dents of English saints’ lives know, the Nova Legenda Angliae, 
for the gathering of which John of Tynemouth and John Cap- 
grave seem to deserve the most credit, is far more important for 
the study of English saints than the more familiar work of 
Jacobus a Voragine. Some discussion of the more important 
early prints of individual legends together with a brief history 
of their popularity next occupies the author, before he passes on 
to review the era of Henry VIII, during which the well-springs 
of Roman Catholic legends were destroyed. 

Passing from legend-writing as such, Kapp turns next to 
the use of the motives of saints’ lives by some of the more im- 
portant Middle English writers. This chapter sketches only a 
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few of the better-known adaptations of sacred legendary ma- 
terial and the author says, before turning to the two centuries 
which are to occupy him in more detail. 


Unsere bisherige Untersuchung hat uns bereits eine wesentliche Erkenntniss 
gebracht: Mit dem Vordringen des Protestantismus in England verschwinden 
lediglich die Legendare und Einzellegenden. Jene waren ja von Anfang an schon 
mit dem Gottesdienst und der Predigt verkniipft und konnten sich, wie die 
Goldene Legende und Mirk zeigen, nie recht von dieser Verbundenheit lésen. 
Die Einzellegenden hingen wiederum sehr stark mit den lokalen Feiern des 
Kirchenpatrons zusammen, wie am Schluss dieser Periode nochmals deutlich 
der Druck der St. Albanlegende bewies. Die protestantischen Leser erfreuten 
sich aber weiter an Legenden, die losgeliést von ekklesiastischen Absichten als 
Unterhaltungsstoff unter anderen Unterhaltungsstoffen erschienen. Dabei 
brauchte aber die Legende selbst noch nicht verweltlicht zu sein. Sie konnte 
durchaus ihre ekklesiastische Form beibehalten. Das war meistens bei Werken 
der Fall, die vor dem 16. Jahrhundert geschrieben, aber im 16. und oft noch im 
17. Jahrhundert weiter verlangt und aufgelegt wurden. p. 110. 


To the humanists and antiquarians we owe a good deal for 
the preservation of the collections of legends. The latter are 
particularly to be praised for the instincts which led them to 
gather and preserve along with other records these saints’ 
legends, not for their religious associations, but merely because 
they represented something of old England which stood in im- 
minent danger of being lost altogether in the sudden burst of 
the Renaissance. 

The pendulum of the Reformation swings back and forth in 
sixteenth-century England. In the swing from Papistry to 
Protestantism and back, new marytrs are made on both sides, 
and new legends are written. The older legends assume a posi- 
tion akin to heathen mythology, and literary reference treats 
them as such. Kapp makes particularly clear in his chapter on 
the age of Elizabeth, how the Protestants came gradually to 
establish their own cult of saints. Indeed the same miracles were 
claimed for their martyrs which were condemned in those of 
the older faith. The spirit of myth-making lived on in the work 
of Foxe and his successors. 

In his tenth chapter, “Legenden und der Volksglaube,” 
Kapp reminds us that: 


Im Verlauf der Untersuchungen hat sich wiederholt gezeigt, wie der den 
Legenden zugrunde liegende Glaube an das iibernatiirliche Eingreifen guter oder 
schlechter Michte auch in der protestantischen Zeit in keiner Weise abnimmt. 
p. 224. 


Many superstitions, derived from Saints lives, live on in a kind 
of borderland between black and white magic. Such popular be- 
liefs are to be found in the chap books and works of general 
popularity. Indeed, 
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Solange die Volksbiicher noch eine beliebte Lektiire blieben, blieben also 
auch die protestantischen Massen in England mit einer Fiille von direkten 
Legendenmotiven bzw. Anklingen an den Geist der Legenden in Beriihrung. 
Ja, wir diirfen sagen, dass gerade diese wundersame Atmosphire nicht wenig zu 
der Beliebtheit der Volksbiicher beigetragen hat. p. 258. 


The final three chapters take us to the formal writers and 
their conscious or unconscious use of material derived from 
Saints’ legends. These chapters make the most original contri- 
bution of the study. The chroniclers and historians are followed 
by the religious poets. The concluding chapter is devoted wholly 
to Spenser, and students of this poet will welcome the wealth of 
material which Kapp has gathered. 

In summary and in anticipation of his second volume, the 
author says: 


Wir folgten dem Schicksal der Heiligen und ihrer Legenden auf englischem 
Boden vom Beginn des 16. Jahrhunderts bis in die elisabethanische Zeit hinein. 
Ihre Geschichte ist so bunt und widerspruchsvoll wie das Leben selbst. Thr 
schwankend Bild verzerrt gliihender Hass, verklirt hingebende Liebe, entblésst 
kalte Kritik, verhiillt zagende Trauer, verhéhnt beissender Spott, umhegt kei- 
mende Hoffnung. An den Wendepunkten der Entwicklung stehen der unerbitt- 
liche Bale, der ritselhafte Foxe mit seinen neuen protestantischen, wunder- 
taitigen Heiligen, der zwiespiltige Hall, der iiber seine ganze Zeit weit hinausra- 
gende Reginald Scot, der verklirende Spenser. Im Hintergrunde harrt die 
ringende katholische Minderheit und erhebt sich die Welle des Puritanismus. 
Und all das erwiichst aus dem ewigen Volkstum, dessen Wurzeln hinabreichen 
in geheimnisvolle, bewegende Krifte mit ihrem unausrottbaren Sehnen nach 
Glauben, nach Wundern und heldischen Fiihrern. Den zweiten Band wollen 
wir mit jenen beiden Gestalten beginnen, die aus diesem Boden unmittelbar 
schépfen, mit Deloney und Johnson, um dann am Schluss des Gesamtwerkes 
einen zusammenfassenden Riickblick auf die ganze Entwicklung zu werfen. p. 
348. 


If we accept the aim of Rudolf Kapp’s scholarship as an 
endeavor to paint a large canvass upon which the main out- 
lines of the picture are well set forth, then we must find in his 
work a successful accomplishment. He is, after all, ein Bahn- 
brecher in a field which lies on the boundaries of literary criticism 
and sociological estimation. Hagiology is both literature and 
the sources of literature as well as a record of human belief. 
Kapp has kept both these facts before us with a nice balance. 
His completed work should give his position even greater 
strength. 

To many who read this book it will at once become evident 
that there is another approach to the whole subject. Instead of 
examining a period for traces of hagiological influence from any 
source whatever, one might follow the course of each individual 
legend throughout the length of its history in literature and 
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thought. This, however, is matter for many books, not one; 
therefore, if we feel inclined to censure Kapp for spreading his 
details freely and occasionally inaccurately’ over too great a 
period, we must nevertheless, thank him for his courage and 
tenacity in finishing a tremendous individual labor. 


Tufts College GRANT Loomis 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH VERBS FROM LATIN AND 
FRENCH Past ParticipLes. By Ole Reuter. Helsingfors: 
Akademiska Bokhandeln, 1934. Pp. 4+171. 


This volume is one of the most important contributions to 
the study of the Latin and French elements in English that we 
have had for many years. Being some time ago engaged in an 
examination of doublets of Latin origin in English—construe- 
construct, repel-repulse—the author was struck with the re- 
markable fact that the past participle of Latin verbs should have 
been made the basis for forming the corresponding English 
verbs. An investigation of this followed, the results of which are 
offered in this volume. I am glad that Dr. Reuter adopted the 
chronological principle in gathering and presenting his material. 
He begins with thirteenth-century Middle English; for the ME 
period he has contented himself with examining “‘some repre- 
sentative works,” but he has worked through the principal docu- 
ments before Chaucer, then Chaucer, Wyclif, Trevisa, and 
Gower, so that his list of ME verbs of the type in question is 
probably about complete. The texts read and the concordances, 
glossaries, etc., from which his material has been gathered for 
these fourteenth-century writers, and for those of the fifteenth 
century, are discussed on pp. 15-16, ‘“‘Works that are later than 
the end of the fifteenth century I have not thought necessary 
to examine, as the formation of our verbs may be considered as 
established at that time.” I shall review very briefly here some 
of the author’s findings. 

First the chronology. If one is to determine what influences 
operated in the rise of the new type of verbs in English, it is 
of the utmost importance to ascertain when in the ME period 
these verbs first begin to appear. That is, when do Latin past 
participles first appear as participial adjectives in ME; and next 
when do these participles first appear as full verbs, i.e., with the 
past participle form used also as an infinitive? It is held by 
those who have looked into the matter that the verb-type in 


1 Cf. p. 265, n. 7, where Kapp quotes Fred E. Taverty (should read Frederic 
E. Faverty) “Legends of Joseph in Old and Middle English” PMLA, xim, 
79-104. He is mistaken in his reference. Dr. Faverty is writing about the Old 
Testament legend, not about Joseph of Arimathia. 
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question begins to appear in the fourteenth century, that their 
employment as full-verbs must be accredited to Chaucer, and 
that the type does not become firmly established in English 
until ca. 1600, or at any rate in the sixteenth century. None of 
this is quite correct, as Dr. Reuter shows. His lists reveal that 
past participial forms begin to appear in the thirteenth century 
(from 1225); and in connection with this it is seen that the earli- 
est occurrences are not from Latin, but from French. He em- 
phasizes the importance of the French influence; and he deals 
fully with that. The earliest examples are: depeint, pp., deskumfit, 
pp., reclus, pp., all from the Ancren Riwle; peintunge, vbl. sb., 
also from the AR, and circumcis, pp., from the Genesis and 
Exodus. Of depeint there appears the variant pp. form depeynted 
in 1320 (hence a century later). 

Now it would be natural to suppose that a type of verb that 
has a Latinic pp. form (here ending in -t or -s or -ss), should as 
a past participial adjective, have retained this form in adjectival 
function, as depeynt, parfit, corrupt (corrumpt), counterfit, etc., 
but as a true verb in the pp. should have taken the form in 
-ed: depeynted, parfited, etc. And this was often the case. But 
Reuter shows that this was not the usual thing. I shall leave 
here verbs in -s(-ss), and speak only of the verbs in -¢. Dr. 
Reuter offers on pages 44-45 some tables illustrative of thir- 
teenth and fourteenth century usage in this matter. “Of the 
forms employed as participles, 62 occur without the English 
ending -ed added; 58 of these end in -¢. Only in 12 participial 
forms is -ed found in the first quotation; they all end in another 
consonant than -t, except deffeted.’’ Leaving out of the count 
early and much-employed participles of French origin, he finds 
that of all other -t forms only 32 show -ed whereas 155 remain 
with -¢ in the past participle. And again ‘‘31 of the formations 
introduced in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have been 
used as verbs in the present tense before 1400,” (listed on p. 
137). Quoting finally from p. 131, “This process of making 
verbs used in the present tense out of original past participles 
(most of which ended in -t) was thus already going on before 
Chaucer; his use of them cannot be ascribed to his genius, but 
to tendencies existing in the language before his time’’—this in 
connection with a discussion of Dellit’s view in Uber lateinische 
Elemente im Mittelenglischen, Marburg, 1906. 

The author assigns an important place to the influence of 
such verbs as cut, hit, split, etc., with a reference here to a note 
in NED, and to Kock’s Historische Grammatik der englischen 
Sprache, III, 1891. And the problem thus becomes a phonetic one, 
and he speaks here of the coalesce of dental stops in OE. But he 
could have made more of this English formation than he has. 
There were a great many such verbs in OE, verbs with a -t 
(or -d) in the stem, and with coalesced dentals in the ppartc, 
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And theyare so numerous in ME as to assume the importance of 
a wk. verb type. Examples: agylte, fette, flite, ‘quarrel, flite,’ caste, 
feste, flete, ‘float,’ ‘move,’ fylste, forlete, freste, glente, grinte 
(grunte), hate, hente, hitte, highte, ‘promise,’ hunte, knitte, laste, 
mete, lifte, putte, spoute, sproute, spitte, reste, lette, ‘hinder’ leste, 
‘listen,’ stote, ‘hesitate,’ sterte, stinte, stutte, ‘stop,’ tote, pull 
asunder, swette, ‘sweat,’ thriste, triste, twiste, waste (waste), wante, 
whette, etc. The presence of this verb type in thirteenth and 
fourteenth century English, including as it did a large number of 
common every-day verbs, was surely the principal influence 
operating in the unusual phenomenon of Latinic past participles 
in -t becoming #-form full verbs in English on such a large scale.' 

From Reuter’s summary, pp. 126-145, I quote “‘We are 
struck by the fact that so many of the earlier verbs survive in 
English to the present day (78 per cent). In this early period a 
great many of the verbs are introduced through French; a larger 
amount of verbs straight from Latin are first brought in by 
Chaucer, and in the writers contemporaneous with him, in 
Wyclif, Trevisa, and Gower, their number is considerable.” 
P. 140. Then this habit grows in the following centuries. “The 
seventeenth century constitutes the climax with regard to the 
formation of verbs from Latin past participles. It is as if the 
whole store of Latin verbs was called upon to render new verbs 
in English, as if the writers were never satisfied until they had 
tried out all the possibilities that the Latin vocabulary had to 
offer. We therefore find many fantastic verbs, nonce-formations, 
and strange creations made up by lexicographers and recorded 
in their works, but never actually used in literature’ p. 141. The 
percentage of these that survive is lower than of those from any 
other period. Then in the nineteenth century come many new 
forms that remain, words created for scientific purposes or 
compounds of verbs already existing in the language. 

Finally a word about that considerable body of -¢ verbs which 
end in -ate, to Chaucer’s use of which Reuter gives some atten- 
tion on p. 141. The earliest occurrences of these are translate, 
pp., Cursor M., attemperate, pp. adj., St. Brandon, and purtrait, 
pp., R. Brunne. These verbs with the verbal suffix -ate are of 
several origins, and one of these is nouns in -tion. So strongly 
entrenched is the principle: noun in -tion leads to the use also of 
the verb in -aée, that almost any word of three syllables or more 
now also has at its side a corresponding verb in -ate. And this 
form came into use (and continues to come into use) even in 
those cases where an earlier verb seems to serve the purpose 
perfectly. Thus with administer from Latin administrare; but 


1 Even as late as the sixteenth century invariable vb. forms of this type 


could be used. 
2 Hence of dates ca. 1300-1325. 
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the verb administrate (with a somewhat more specialized mean- 
ing) came from the noun administration. Those who first used 
the verb ‘administrate’ did not form the verb on the basis of 
Latin administrare; they may not have known, probably did not 
know, the Latin verb. The verb was an English formation, sug- 
gested by the noun administration. The author’s views on 
this are not quite clear to me from the brief paragraph on p. 
142. 

There is an Appendix on “Analogical Formations formed 
with -ate as a Suffix’”’; finally an excellent and very full Bibliog- 
raphy. It is a pleasure to be able to say that the book is written 
in faultless English. 

GrorGE T. FLom 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE IN Lonpon. By Mark Eccles. (Harvard 
Studies in English, X.) Harvard University Press, 1934. 
Pp. viii+185. 

It is wholly fitting that Professor Hotson should write a 
Preface to this work by Dr. Eccles. Professor Hotson has found 
a worthy comrade and younger brother in his particular type of 
research, which, if the last decade or so of that term were for- 
gotten, might well be called the humanistic. Drs. Hotson and 
Eccles do not deal with records, but with men, about whom the 
records speak to them. They know that these men once “lived, 
felt dawn”; and they propose to find out what were their reac- 
tions to life and dawn. The reactions are partly to be found in 
the literary record, but they are further vivified by a knowledge 
of the life. 

So our researchers attempt to relive life with their subjects. 
To do so, they must know the contemporary machinery of life 
and where the fossil remains of that machinery are to be found. 
Since the most accessible body of it is now located in govern- 
ment repositories, they find these most of value. But they do 
not work merely by the file or index; they work by the social 
machinery of the time. There were certain normal routines; the 
problem is to find where the records of those routines are now 
stored. All too frequently the record of the whole routine has 
not survived, but the fragments can nevertheless usually be 
properly interpreted upon the known background. If the back- 
ground routine is not known, as frequently it is not, then it too 
must be established. In the present volume, Dr. Eccles estab- 
lishes several such routines. What is more, he calls attention to 
another important repository of very pertinent records, knowl- 
edge of which he conveyed to Professor Hotson, and with like 
generosity, to the reviewer in the autumn of 1931, though 
unfortunately the reviewer had not time and opportunity to 
use the information. 
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Dr. Eccles also brings to view several other Marlowes, etc., 
who must be distinguished from the poet. Incidentally, though 
this has no direct bearing upon the work of Dr. Eccles, it might 
be well to point out that Hardy has wrongly identified the mu- 
sician Thomas Morley with “one Morley’’, who was Arabella 
Stuart’s tutor 1589-92. The tutor seems certainly to have been 
the Christopher Marlowe of Trinity who proceeded to his M.A. 
in 1586. There is an amusing story of spies and plots attached, 
but it cannot be told here. 

In the present case, Dr. Eccles decided to follow down some 
of the known but little-traced friends or acquaintances of Mar- 
lowe, selecting the poet Thomas Watson, who had long been 
connected with and had dedicated a poem to Thomas Walsing- 
ham, Marlowe’s patron, and so was likely to have known Mar- 
lowe. Less than half an hour before closing time on his last day 
in the Record office one summer Dr. Eccles discovered the con- 
necting documents which he sought, and Dr. Hotson, who had 
longer leave, procured photostats of them for him, thus allevi- 
ating slightly the agony of parting. Fortunately, Dr. Eccles was 
later able to return and follow down his quarry—which by no 
means always happens. The results are spread before us in the 
present volume. 

We had long known that for some reason Marlowe was in 
prison in 1589, and we had accumulated an assortment of fancy 
guesses as to why. Dr Hotson had followed the fundamental 
document in the case to its last clue without arriving at a final 
solution. The present documents explain. ‘‘On the afternoon of 
September 28 [really September 18], 1589, between two and 
three o’clock, William Bradley and ‘Christopherus Morley’ of 
London, gentleman, were fighting together in Hog Lane.... 
Thomas Watson! of London, gentleman, was evidently close at 
hand. He drew his sword, like Romeo, to separate the two men, 
and to keep the Queen’s peace.”’ Marlowe ceased fighting, and 
Bradley turned his attentions to Watson, who, though himself 
wounded, finally killed Bradley, as he claimed in self defense. 
There was the regular coroner’s inquest, followed by trial, and 
eventual release of Marlowe and Watson. 

Every stage of this process and every person connected with 
it come under the microscope of Dr. Eccles to be made to yield 
all the evidence possible. As Dr. Hotson phrases it, Dr. Eccles 
shows us Marlowe and Watson, “‘seconding each other ina fatal - 
fight; in the sequel, he attends them to prison in Newgate; on 
Marlowe’s release, he traces him to discover his lodging in Lon- 
don, and subsequently finds the poet and sworder there writing 


1 If Dr. Eccles murders the man who upon the jacket made Thomas Wash- 
burn out of Thomas Watson, we hope it will be found se defendendo and receive 
immediate pardon. 
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a Latin dedication to one of Watson’s works, and threatening 
the parish constables with grievous bodily harm. Watson on the 
other hand is traced back to his studies of the canon and civil 
law on the Continent; thence to the English College at Douai, 
and finally to his pardon for manslaughter in London, and some 
highly dubious proceedings as a professional wizard in the parish 
of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, where Shakespeare was later a 
parishioner. If Shakespeare was indeed ‘Watson’s heyre,’ we 
may hope that he refused at least the baser parts of the legacy.” 

This is, indeed, the net result; but it took a great deal of 
labor on the part of Dr. Eccles and will require some patience on 
the part of the general reader to follow the process through, 
though hardened professionals will follow with avidity and ap- 
preciation the unfailingly deft skill of Dr. Eccles in wringing 
from his documents every drop of information. Since the lawsuit 
centered upon Watson, he necessarily occupies the greater part 
of the book; but Dr. Eccles and we are more interested in Mar- 
lowe. It was Tom Watson’s play, but Kit Marlowe stole the 
show, and Dr. Eccles couldn’t do anything about it. Even 
William Shakspere reaches out his tentacles, but is success- 
fully repelled. Because of its Marlowe connections Dr. Eccles 
abstemiously retells Dr. Hotson’s incident at the Mermaid, 
which shows that the house wished in 1600 to be considered an 
eminently respectable place, and that William Johnson of the 
Mermaid in 1600 and before is the man who acted as trustee for 
Shakspere in 1613. Thus Shakspere is now connected, though 
distantly and late, with the Mermaid. The reviewer does not 
see, however, how the present documents bear out Aubrey’s 
statement from Beeston that Shakspere was no company keeper 
and would not be debauched, for the whole point to the present 
documents is that whether the personnel of the Mermaid wished 
it or not the men concerned had kept company at the Mermaid 
and had been debauched to the extent of fighting with the watch 
on the way out if not home. If we are to take Aubrey’s state- 
ment from Beeston at all literally, then we might perhaps eventu- 
ally permit Shakspere an occasional visit to the Mermaid, but 
we could then hardly make him a regular patron there or else- 
where. So far, there is no absolutely certain evidence that he 
ever went there at all, though that is a fair but very distant 
inference from his acquaintance with Johnson. 

And what do these records show us of Marlowe? They make it 
further certain that Marlowe, among other things, was a brawl- 
er. That fact can no longer be whited over. But, at least, he 
was a brawler in good poetic company. Part is due to Marlowe’s 
temperament, but part is due to the age. We should also remem- 
ber that where legal documents are the record, as here, 


The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
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Marlowe was certainly this evil; how good he was we still must 
guess. 

But are not these results of Drs. Hotson and Eccles mere 
lucky accidents after all, and can such accidents keep happen- 
ing? By this time, it should be evident that these results are 
obtained by method as well as by madness, neither accounting 
wholly for the result. By similar methods and continued mad- 
ness these two, at least, can be counted on for similar results. 
For they are basing upon a fundamental law of existence. There 
is no disconnected fact. Many threads leading from a given fact 
may be broken and perish; but a sufficient number always sur- 
vive to lead us beyond the break, if only we know how to follow 
them all down. We may not know what we shall get; we might 
not know even what we are looking for; but we are certain to 
find whatever survives. For instance, one might very well start 
with Shakspere’s fellow-inhabitants of St. Helen’s Bishopsgate, 
with the perfect certainty that if he continued far enough he 
would at some point or points touch Shakspere; for Shakspere 
certainly in some way touched them. 

It takes, of course, the peculiar ability of a Hotson or an 
Eccles in the present state of our research to follow down these 
clues fully. No one before has caught the trick of it so well, if 
at all; they cannot now have many rivals. They ought to be 
given some secure ‘“‘Foundation” upon which they could build 
to their hearts’ content and our edification. Else an obtuse gen- 
eration may lose what can never again be had. 


T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinots 


BoswELL’s Lire OF JOHNSON. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill 
and L. F. Powell. In six volumes. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1934. Volumes I-Iv. 


Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson has 
been corrected, amplified, and brought up to date in a new edi- 
tion which follows exactly the pagination of the original, pub- 
lished in 1887. Merely as a feat of book-making it does honor to 
the Oxford University Press; and the new editor, Mr. L. F. 
Powell, is to be commended for his diligence in an exacting task. 
A proper evaluation of Mr. Powell’s work is best achieved by a 
comparison of the present publication with Dr. Hill’s original 
edition; but I cannot avoid a few remarks upon the general 
methods which the editors have followed. That Dr. Hill’s 
achievement is one of the most brilliant and heart-warming ex- 
amples of editorship in the entire course of our literature, no 
serious student will deny; and if I seem rather ungracious in 
some of my comments, I can only plead my conviction that the 
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well-deserved praise which has been heaped upon this edition 
has been a little undiscriminating, and at all events has gone 
far enough. 

Most students of the Life will agree, I believe, with Dr. Hill 
himself (1, xlii), that this is not an ideal “‘reading edition.”’ The 
wealth of annotation, however interesting it may be, is a con- 
stant distraction from the text. It is an edition admirably suited 
for browsing, of course; and it is widely used as a reference book. 
In the latter respect, the revised edition is a considerable im- 
provement over the original, if only because of the running date- 
line at the head of the page, and the forward references to pages 
instead of to dates. Likewise gratifying is Mr. Powell’s location 
of Dr. Hill’s references in standard or easily accessible editions, 
and his insertion of the title of the particular piece in a reference 
to Johnson’s Works. Dr. Hill’s index is so full and so admirably 
arranged that a little practice in its use enables the reader to 
overcome most reference difficulties; and it is to be expected 
that Mr. Powell’s index will be equally helpful. But meanwhile, 
a few faults in method must continue to trouble us. In his pref- 
ace Mr. Powell writes, “New notes ... have been printed in 
appendixes, usually with a cross-reference” (1, viii). Perhaps 
we should be grateful for any cross-references at all; and no 
doubt there is a very good reason for the occasional omission, 
especially noticeable in the second volume, of such references. 
But the fact remains that the reader, accustomed to being re- 
ferred to the appendix, may miss altogether such a relatively 
important note as that concerning Johnson’s Dedication of 
Payne’s Introduction to Geometry (11, 481-482). A uniform sys- 
tem of cue-titles would have been gratifying: ‘‘Hill, Johnson’s 
L. P.” (1, 170) and “‘Johnson’s Lives Poets (ed. Hill)” (1,179) do 
not seem at first glance to refer to the same book. A key to cue- 
titles, which is sadly needed, will be provided by the biblio- 
graphical list promised in the sixth volume. A minor source of 
irritation is the somewhat ambiguous use of the dagger. Boswell 
used it to signify a work of Johnson the authorship of which is 
established by internal evidence; and in the new edition it is 
used also to indicate an additional footnote. 

Mr. Powell’s major achievement is his correction of the text 
of the third edition, which, when compared with the text of the 
first, was found to be full of small inaccuracies. Most of the 
errors are indeed trifling; as Mr. Powell has said, ‘“The worst 
feature of the third edition...is its faulty punctuation” 
(Johnson and Boswell Revised [Oxford, 1928], p. 59). But it is of 
the first importance that we now have a highly accurate text of 
the third edition of the Life. Mr. Powell’s original annotation is 
extensive, perhaps excessively so, for it is somewhat unequal in 
interest. He has added many references to Hawkins’s Life of 
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Johnson, to Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, and to Croker’s edition 
of the Life; and he has made much use of, and gives many refer- 
ences to A. L. Reade’s Johnsonian Gleanings. For these contribu- 
tions he is to be thanked. In the fourth volume, his Appendixes 
H and I, concerning the portraits and monuments of Johnson, 
are of value. 

But is it not high time that Boswell’s great work should be 
taken away from its editors and returned to its author? Much 
as I respect Dr. Hill, his reference to the Life as “‘my book”’ (1, 
xlv) strikes me as of a sad significance. Excellent as this publica- 
tion is in many respects, it will be a misfortune if it is perma- 
nently accepted as a definitive edition of the Life. In one respect, 
of course, it was illfated; one may be permitted to doubt that 
the revised edition would have been projected at all, had Bos- 
well’s journal come to light when it was originally planned. 
(The first two volumes, it will be noticed, were printed before 
the relevant portions of the journal became accessible, with the 
result that the annotation which the journal provides for them 
has had to be lumped together in the preface.) But even sup- 
posing the journals to have continued mouldering in Malahide 
Castle, Dr. Hill’s vast edifice would nevertheless seem a little 
cluttered and antiquated in the light of recent discoveries and 
publications in the Johnsonian field. Much of the annotation 
could have been eliminated without loss. Many of the biograph- 
ical notes, for example, could have been replaced by references 
to the Dictionary of National Biography. An ambitious student 
of Johnson and Boswell, freed from the tyranny of a thousand 
doctoral dissertations in which the Life has been referred to by 
Dr. Hill’s pagination, could sit down today, with Boswell’s 
journal at one elbow and the Hill-Powell Life at the other, and 
produce an edition annotated with information concisely and 
lucidly presented (perhaps without a single appendix—there are 
already twenty-six in the present edition, with more to come), 
that would provide all the additional light necessary for a biog- 
raphy which, before any editor but Malone had touched it, was 
almost unparalleled in its luminosity. 

The printing seems to be very accurate; the few errors which 
I have noticed are evidently editorial slips. In the first and 
fourth volumes (1, 532, 533; 1v, 330). mention is made of an 
annotated copy of the Life, now in the possession of Mr. Nichol 
Smith, which once belonged to the Rev. John Hussey. But in the 
second and third volumes (11, 480; 111, 490, 507) it is said to have 
belonged to the Rev. Thomas Hussey. Of course it is possible, 
though unlikely, that the references pertain to different books. 
m1, 503: for Margaret Bailey, read Margery Bailey. 1, 383, n. 3: 
the Boswell-Erskine Letters were not “‘fabricated,’’ but were 
genuine letters, revised considerably for publication. mm, 477: 
for 26 December 1762, read c. 20 November 1762. (Boswell 
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wrote to Erskine on that date; and his “Journal of my Jaunt, 
Harvest 1762” (Boswell Papers, t. 138) shows that he left Edin- 
burgh for London on 15 November.) 1, 367, note a: “‘ ‘Chronol. 
Catal.’ ...1, 2, 3” is evidently an error for “ ‘Chronol. Catal.’ 
... 2, 3,” since the Chronological Catalogue first appeared in 
the second edition. In the Chronological Catalogue (1, 22), a 
note incorporating Courtney’s correction of the date of the 
Dedication of Adams’s Treatise on the Globes (1766 for 1767: W. 
P. Courtney and D. Nichol Smith, Bibliography of Johnson 
[Oxford, 1915], p. 112) should have been included. Another of 
Courtney’s corrections, inexplicably disregarded by Mr. Powell, 
concerns I, 317, n. 1. Dr. Hill identified the “respectable book- 
seller,” brother of William Payne, as John Payne. But Courtney 
(op. cit., 74) identifies him as Thomas Payne. Mr. A. T. Hazen 
(to whom I am indebted for several suggestions for this review), 
who has investigated the matter, assures me that Courtney is 
correct. P 

In the fifth volume of this edition, which is to contain Bos- 
well’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson’s Journey 
into North Wales, Mr. Powell for his annotation will make use 
of the recently recovered original manuscript of the Hebrides, 
which is a part of Col. R. H. Isham’s Malahide collection of 
Boswell papers. 

CHARLES H. BENNETT 
Yale University 


Die DevutTscHE LITERATUR Vom BAROCK BIS ZUR GEGENWART. 
Von Arthur Eloesser. Berlin: Bruno Cassirer. Band 1 (1930), 
Bis zu Goethes Tod. Band m (1931), Von der Romantik bis 
zur Gegenwart. 


It is not easy to find for Dr. Eloesser’s product a proper place 
among the many newcomers in his field such as Wiechert, 
Wiegler, Mahrholz, and several others. The author does not 
offer a defense or an explanation for his undertaking. It stands 
for itself and obviously wishes to be looked upon as a creation 
which carries the right of its existence in itself. Its outward ap- 
pearance, i.e., its quarto format and the corpulence and weight 
of each of its two volumes (each over 600 pages) are liable to let 
some of its readers approach it with prejudice, if not with awe. 
It cannot be denied that so far as its physical form is concerned, 
it is difficult to handle. But also its textual makeup does not 
encourage the reader to adopt it as (what a book of this typeought 
to be) a welcome work of reference. The means generally rec- 
ognized as essential for reference books are used very sparingly. 
The table of contents of the first volume shows that the text 


is divided into only sixteen chapters, and of these the last one 
extends from page 393 to page 662 and covers the whole classical 
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period with Lenz, Klinger, Fichte, die Schlegels, Tieck, and 
Wackenroder included. There are few subdivisions, but carefully 
worded headlines over the individual pages alleviate somewhat 
the awkwardness of this arrangement. They are practically the 
only reliable guide through the two volumes; and one has to 
turn the pages patiently, since these headlines are nowhere 
gathered in a clearly arranged index. To be sure, each volume 
has a so-called index, but it is merely what it claims to be, a 
Namensverzeichnis, a list of proper names of authors or literary 
characters, with subtitles and lists of works only under Goethe, 
Herder. Lessing, Schiller, and Wieland. The second volume 
dispenses entirely with a table of contents and offers as assist- 
ance only a similar list of names, but entirely without mention- 
ing subject-matter. 

These self-imposed limitations cannot be claimed to be due 
to lack of space or to the force of economy; 1311 pages should 
not require such restrictions. Obviously they must be looked 
upon as consequences of the esthetic principles for the technical 
typographical arrangement of his volumes which the author 
expresses in the very brief foreword of the first volume as fol- 
lows: Die Sorge um ein schénes Druckbild hat mich auch ver- 
anlasst, die Kapitel méglichst weitraumig zu halten und nicht 
in Einzelzellen mit zu vielen Aufschriften zu zerlegen.” This 
means that he is not only concerned about the contents, but 
also about the appearance of his books. Examining his pages in 
the light of these lines one becomes convinced that he—and 
surely no less his publisher—paid very minute attention to every 
detail of the art of printing. Arrangement of type—in itself very 
pleasing and clear ‘Antiqua’—face of pages, proportion of mar- 
gin, lettering, paragraphing, and all the other items of book- 
making show painstaking consideration of every one of them 
with the result that they all harmonize to produce the desired 
effect. Surely, a book with pages so carefully designed could not 
be disfigured by marginal guides, by the use of spaced or bold 
face type for titles, by italicizing of catchwords or by any other 
of the many means toward facilitating the practical use of a 
reference work. For the ordinary publication of this type the 
surrendering of these milestones and signposts would be a tre- 
mendous sacrifice; it simply could not exist without them. 
That they are entirely absent in Eloesser’s volumes, proves 
that he does not follow established types or patterns, but that 
he is quite satisfied to use a form according to his own choosing. 

However, this independence is not only noticeable in the 
external and technical arrangement; a mere perusal of some fifty 
pages taken at random will also convince the reader that this 
is not a “‘Literaturgeschichte” in the traditional sense. He will 
soon discover that this book requires careful reading of every 
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line and that it presupposes for a satisfactory comprehension a 
rather wide scope of information on details of the history of 
German literature. Not for learners is this history, but for highly 
educated men and women, familiar with the history of German 
poetry and thought and as a matter of intellectual curiosity 
interested in a specific author’s viewpoint. Whether the present 
volumes will satisfy this curiosity, will depend upon the indi- 
vidual reader’s attitude. As far as the author’s viewpoint is 
concerned, it is perhaps most definitely described, if we call it 
that of the esthetic critic. Form, style, and diction of his writing 
is naturally dependent upon this attitude and can briefly and 
perhaps summarily be defined as that of the literary essay (in 
the best sense of this term). Continued reading has actually 
the effect as if one is going through a set of essays joined to- 
gether by the chronological successsion of the material and the 
type of subject matter common to them all. But while this form 
makes for concentration of thought, for a certain elegance of 
language, allows a good deal of freedom as to what is to be 
included in the discussion, and does not need to be exhaustive 
in the treatment of the subject matter, it places the author in 
his discussion under certain restrictions. Just as the artistic 
arrangement of the book draws limitations upon the details of 
its make-up, in a similar way the choice of the essay form 
does not permit the carrying of the customary load of dates, 
names, titles, references, footnotes etc., as we find them in the 
ordinary history of literature; and the author lives up to this 
requirement. Whoever wishes to appreciate his presentation, 
must either have a good many facts, dates, and details well in 
mind, or he must hold one of those many little handbooks such 
as Kluge, Heinemann, or Weitbrecht side by side with one of 
Eloesser’s unwieldy volumes. Sometimes it is surprising with 
how few dates he can carry on his discussion without confusing 
or disturbing the reader. Especially is this true with regard to 
citing dates of literary products he has under consideration. 
Often one has to surmise their chronological relations to others 
from the context; and it is a bitter irony of fate that among the 
few he mentions one of the best known, namely that of the year 
of the publication of ‘Faust, ein Fragment,’ should be misquoted 
(11, 30), of course, merely a lapsus calami, as evident from the 
context. This matter of dates is at times irritating and at others 
amusing. Irritating are statements such as the following: ‘Wil- 
helm Meister, der zwischen dem Werther und dem Tasso aufge- 
wachsen war (1, 500)’, or ‘Nach der Abfertigung der Wander- 
jahre wandte Goethe alle Kriafte auf den Faust, (1, 650). These 
are typical approximations the like of which others could be 
cited and in the framing of which as bom mots the author takes 
particular delight. If they are irritating, because as generalities 
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they cannot be proved as incorrect, another group has, as said 
before, an amusing aspect. As often as a new writer is intro- 
duced, the author is sure to mention date and place of his birth; 
but he is less accurate in citing date and place of the writer’s 
death. While he does not overlook them in the accounts of 
Stilling, Gleim, Haller, and others, he does not give them for 
Miser, Forster, Hamann, Humboidt, and several others in the 
second volume. 

In as much as Eloesser does not write an ordinary history 
of German literature, but as stated above rather a set of essays 
on this subject, and is, therefore, entitled to all the freedom in- 
herent in this form of prose, it might be unfair to enter into 
arguments about other details of his presentation. However, a 
complete review of his work should at least point to some of his 
individual and original views and interpretations which are apt 
to arrest the reader’s attention. In this respect, too, he is by no 
means following in the footsteps of his predecessors, but has 
the courage of his own convictions. This he displays, for in- 
stance, in the interpretation of Klopstock. Contrary to accepted 
ideas, he does not grant him the important place as the chief 
forerunners of the classicists. While he enters into a lengthy dis- 
cussion of his life and works, the tone in which he does it and 
the way in which he phrases the estimates of his literary en- 
deavors, are so formed that they minimize the merits of this 
German Milton considerably. Even the latter’s praiseworthy 
efforts on behalf of a national consciousness and the improving 
of the German language are reduced to mere attempts to satisfy 
his own vanity. He dislikes him so thoroughly that one almost 
feels the satisfaction with which he frames lines like this: 
“‘Klopstocks Gelehrten-Republik ... hatte sich als eine dilet- 
tantische Illusion licherlich gemacht.’’ The Klopstock chapter 
is perhaps the most striking deviation from generally accepted 
views; in all his other estimates he endeavors to be fair, even if 
he does not agree with traditional opinion. The paragraphs on 
Kérner and Hélderlin are good examples of such fairness. The 
former whom the 1913 centenary had lifted so high that he, 
soon afterward, sank almost into oblivion, is recognized as the 
one outstanding poet who showed in his youthful writings that, 
after all, the Schiller influence and the Goethe spirit could be 
turned by a healthy mind to practical purposes for a life other- 
wise full of afflictions. The latter, too, is given his proper place 
among the Olympians but not as high as modern literary re- 
search has tried to raise it. The author acknowledges his tragic 
Genius and calls him the master of the elegy, but he also em- 
phasizes that there is little in his poetry that is spontaneous and 
almost nothing that is not inspired by the negation and fear of 
life; he remained a youth and could inspire only a hundred 
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years later youthful expressionistic writers who produced their 
works under similar mental distress and anxiety. In view of the 
overestimation he has found within the last decade in lecture 
halls and learned journals one feels gratified to read this sane 
and sober evaluation of the poet of Hyperion and Empedokles. 
The satisfaction is somewhat similar when one reads what the 
author has to say about the value of the literary productions of 
one of the living, Wilhelm von Scholz, who seems to find now- 
adays recognition far beyond his real accomplishments. But 
far be it to give by these remarks the impression that the author’s 
account is a general levelling procedure; on the contrary, he has 
his likes and dislikes and is at times even a little too favorable. 
This applies particularly to Berthold Auerbach, of whom he 
speaks with high regard and to whom he assigns so high a place 
among German novelists that few will agree with him in his 
estimate of the writer of the Dorfgeschichten. 

In a review of a compilatory work like the present it has 
become customary to measure an author’s balance of judgment 
by the comparative space he gives to individual writers. Perhaps 
Eloesser can claim that his work does not exactly belong to the 
group ordinarily so measured, because the essay form does not 
demand such concise proportioning. But even if he should not 
claim for himself this freedom, I should, nevertheless, consider 
the applying of such a yardstick very foolhardy. If he thinks the 
suicide of Charlotte Stieglitz of such importance that he must 
yield a whole page to it, or if he considers Gustav Freytag wor- 
thy of seven and C. F. Meyer of three and Laube of just one 
page, it merely bespeaks his relative interest in these events 
and personalities; and when he allots to Gerhart Hauptmann 
twenty-five pages of the second volume, the propriety of this 
generosity lies in the fact that this volume is dedicated to the 
great naturalist’s seventieth birthday. These measurements 
are only indicative of the author’s subjective views about which 
it will be difficult to find fault with him. I should much rather 
like to argue with him about really annoying licenses he takes 
with the distribution of his material and his discussions. Rather 
valuable or interesting remarks and reference about Werther 
are scattered through at least ten pages before a consummate 
account of this ‘product of ‘Empfindsamkeit’ is given. E.T.A. 
Hoffmann is apportioned his proper space and then some of his 
works are discussed in two or three other places. The record of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s life and activities finds a place in the 
midst of the chapter on Goethe and Schiller. These and many 
other similar distortions really show that the essay-like form 
and style has its tremendous disadvantages for a presentation 
of the intricacies and entanglements of literary history. The 
absence of all references to sources of certain informatory re- 
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marks and the authority on which certain statements are based 
is likewise regrettable, but obviously necessitated by the pe- 
culiar form of presentation. 

In accord with the title of the book the chronicle is brought 
up to present-day authors and their literary productions, or 
expressed in years, approximately to 1930; some of the most re- 
cent are, to be sure, very briefly and, as in the case of Paul 
Ernst, very summarily treated. In a Nachwort the author in- 
dicates that one of his foremost endeavors has been to make his 
record complete at least so far as poets and writers worthy of 
mention are concerned. To argue with him about the few that 
are omitted, would, therefore, be another futile undertaking, 
since—as said before—his work is a law unto itself. 

In closing this review, one feature must be recognized as a 
very meritorious achievement: although written during a time 
of keen partisan struggles, the presentation is strictly literary 
and scientific and absolutely free from the influence of any 
political or economic ‘Weltanschauung.’ 

ApoLF BussE 


Hunter College 


GOETHE AS REVEALED IN HIS Poetry. By Barker Fairley, Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. ix + 210 pp. 


The Goethe anniversary has given us no book on Goethe 
more valuable and original than the present volume. It is safe 
to predict that Fairley’s Goethe will always take a high rank in 
our voluminous Goethe literature. The author has circumscribed 
his subject very definitely: he does not attempt to treat the 
whole of Goethe’s vast personality and many-sided intellect, he 
presents to us Goethe the poet and hopes to show how close 
Goethe is to the poetic aspirations of the present age and “how 
well he has anticipated those good minds of today who are feel- 
ing their way towards a true science of poetry.” There is no 
display of scholarship, opposing views are briefly referred to 
without controversy, but every page gives evidence of the au- 
thor’s intimate familiarity with Goethe and with everything 
that pertains to his poetry. There is a freshness of discussion 
and an individuality of approach even in the treatment of well- 
known ideas. Familiar poems that have been frequently com- 
mented on, such as Harzreise im Winter (p. 134) and Auf dem 
See (p. 166), are given a new perspective. What is more, the 
author possesses that Goethean reverence and love for his sub- 
ject without which a true understanding and constructive crit- 
icism are impossible. The style of the book is remarkably com- 
pact without ever becoming obscure. It is not easy to summarize 
the results of the discussion, hence the reviewer finds himself 
compelled to give direct quotations in greater number than is 
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customary, but this, he believes, is the only way to do full 
justice to the remarkable work. He has found only one factual 
mistake, the mistranslation of Werther’s ‘“Maikifer” with 
“‘mayfly” instead of ““May-bug” (p. 48). 

The book is divided into ten chapters, each one dealing with 
one.aspect of Goethe’s poetic artistry. The same work may be 
discussed in several chapters but the book is so carefully con- 
structed that the author rarely repeats himself. The arrange- 
ment has the great advantage of presenting the same work from 
different angles and showing the relationship of works appar- 
ently unconnected. 

In the first chapter, “The Apprentice to Shakespeare,” the 
author gives an account of the difference of Goethe’s art from 
that of Shakespeare as shown especially in Gétz von Berlichingen 
and in Egmont. The only character of Goethe’s that is conceived 
in the manner of Shakespeare is Adelheid in the first version of 
Gétz. She is purely the product of the imagination. In the re- 
vised version Adelheid is only a shadow of her former self. “‘It 
is distinctive of Shakespeare among the highest poets that he 
continuously has the power to create a character which is not 
himself and to let it go its way without losing his imaginative 
hold on it or relaxing the imaginative tension with which he 
conceived it” (p. 7). That was not Goethe’s way whose charac- 
ters all express phases of his own personality, as Fairley shows 
especially in chapter rv, “The Self in Disguise.’’ ‘When we con- 
sider Goethe’s astonishing insight from the beginning into all 
that concerned his inner development, we may conjecture that 
he foresaw even at so early a date that this kind of poetic crea- 
tiveness was not to be his, and that he cancelled his own reckless 
adventure in it by an act of instinctive self-discipline” (p.9). 
Fairley misses in Gétz the metaphorical splendor of Shakespeare’s 
language, but by choosing the prose form for the drama, Goethe 
had from the very beginning put aside all thought and all possi- 
bility of rivalry with Shakespeare’s metaphorical language, 
whether he was conscious of it or not. There are not a few con- 
ceits and quibbles in Gétz not borrowed from but suggested by 
Shakespeare and the adaptation of the language to the charac- 
ters is something which only Shakespeare could have taught 
Goethe. Gerstenberg’s Ugolino is the only other German tragedy 
before Gétz where we find this adaptation, and there it is also 
Shakespearian. This metaphorical splendor Goethe catches if 
anywhere “in short flights of verse and best of all, in Willkom- 
men und Abschied.” Fairley seems to attribute the metaphorical 
language at the beginning of this poem to the influence of 
Shakespeare, but it is a question whether at the time of the com- 
position of this poem Goethe was already steeped in Shake- 
speare. Goethe himself looked upon his fondness for metaphori- 
cal language as a part of his native endowment when he says in 
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Dichtung und Wahrheit at the end of the tenth book that “das 
Bediirfnis, mich figiirlich und gleichnisweise auszudriicken’”’ 
accompanied him throughout life. The subject of Goethe and 
Shakespeare is discussed again in the last chapter where we find 
what is perhaps the most subtle and the most profound com- 
parison of the two poets ever made. 

The second chapter, ‘‘The Pupil of Charlotte,” opens with 
the lines from the poem Zwischen beiden Welten referring to Lida 
and William which receive a new and striking interpretation. It 
deals with Iphigenie auf Tauris and Tasso, the dramas un- 
Shakepearean in character showing the influence of Frau von 
Stein. The dualism in the conception of the Greek gods that 
appears in / phigenie is skilfully brought out but we cannot agree 
with the author when he says: ‘Gravely moral as the poem is, 
it does not feed our moral life as it should, coming from him... 
we see it as a special case, memorable always, but somehow 
fruitless. And we see it to least advantage as a treatment of the 
problem of truth and truth-telling, if we come to it from Moliére 
or Ibsen, from Le Misanthrope or The Wild Duck.” Iphigenie auf 
Tauris is not primarily a treatment of the problem of truth 
and truth-telling, it proclaims the goodness of the Gods, that 
is, the moral order of the universe, and the innate goodness of 
man. Our age may be very skeptical about either but it is the 
great message of German classicism and gives to the drama its 
everlasting human value. No critic has ever assigned to Frau 
von Stein such a comprehensive and intensive influence upon 
Goethe’s poetry as is done here in the words: ‘‘What normally 
happens when a poet is inspired by a woman is that he writes in 
accordance with his own temperament, not with hers. She may 
fertilize him with poetry, but the offspring is his, and takes his 
character. It is only in this one anomalous instance that the 
mistress of a poet’s heart is also the mistress of his poetry, impos- 
ing her discipline on it as surely as if she were another author 
and he were imitating her. And in this sense Goethe could look 
upon her in later life exactly as he looked upon Shakespeare, 
not as one he had known or loved, but as a poet and a teacher”’ 
(p. 38). But “neither way—neither the imaginative way of 
Shakespeare nor the spiritual way of Charlotte—would have 
sufficed him permanently, and it was a right instinct which 
made him drift away from the one and break outright with the 
other” (p. 39). 

The discussions of Werther and the Urfaust in the third chap- 
ter show in a specially striking fashion the power of the author 
to give to much discussed subjects the charm of freshness and 
newness. 

Chapter tv, “The Self in Disguise,”’ discusses the lyricism of 
Goethe’s works whether they are lyrics in form or dramas or 
narratives. Gétz von Berlichingen, Hermann und Dorothea, Die 
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W ahlverwandtschaften are called essentially unlyrical. As Fairley 
means by lyrical essentially the expression of personal feeling 
and experiences, the Wahlverwandtschaften are certainly not 
entirely unlyrical, though we have only an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the personal elements in this novel. Tasso is the most 
representative of Goethe’s lyricism in dramatic form. “In the 
novel adjustment it betrays between dramatic and lyrical, be- 
tween the demands of the play and the demands of self, between 
fable and autobiography, it is as representative of him as any- 
thing he wrote” (p.59). The plot “‘is one of the least convincing, 
the least satisfactory plots in dramatic literature” (p. 60). 
Tasso and Antonio are so incompatible and are known to the 
Princess and to the others to be irreconcilable that it seems 
foolish and contradictory that any attempt should be made to 
unite the two in friendship. If viewed as a drama merely and 
read “solely in terms of an external plot, enacted by several 
personalities,’ the work is unsatisfactory. But if Goethe has a 
sense of personal identity with both Tasso and Antonio, as we 
must assume, and “‘if this sense was so strong that his interest 
in the scenes and events which surrounded them depended on 
their meeting constantly .. . the whole work is changed under 
our eyes, its central situation becomes comprehensible, and the 
strange behaviour of the characters ceases to be absurd” (p. 63). 
The ending is “‘inconclusive and, in the dramatic view, an in- 
competent ending. Yet it is a right ending. We have only to 
remember that the play owes its intensity, and perhaps its 
existence, to a problem of Goethe’s which outlived the writing 
of it to see that the ending is justified” (p. 65). Fairley admits 
that there can be no finality of interpretation. The “‘dual mood” 
so characteristic of Tasso is found in other works of Goethe’s. 
Fairley finds it first in the little fable Adler und Taube where he 
believes that both dove and eagle represent Goethe, not only 
the eagle. If it were not for the last three lines spoken by the 
eagle, one would gladly accept this interpretation. The intensest 
expression of Goethe’s “ever changing dualism”’ is found in the 
ballad Paria. 

Tasso is “‘a drama in which the characters obey two sets of 
laws, not fully reconcilable, and, when in doubt, obey the inner 
and unacknowledged laws of the poet’s consanguinity with them 
rather that the avowed laws of the dramatic action” (p. 69). 

Chapters v and vi deal with Faust. The Urfaust, Werther, 
the odes and songs of the Frankfurt period “spring from a com- 
mon reservoir of lyrical emotion” (p. 76). If this flow of lyri- 
cism reaches (at the close of the Gretchen tragedy) “‘an intensity 
of suffering which we can only compare with the greatest mo- 
ments in drama, even this does not mean that Goethe’s inspi- 
ration has shifted from lyrical to non-lyrical, it simply tells us 
of a lyricism too intense for anything less strenuous than trag- 


edy” (p. 77). 
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Fairley insists on the unity of Faust without using this word. 
“For all its apparent confusion Faust has its poetic logic no less 
than the Divine Comedy or Paradise Lost. Capricious it may 
seem on a first reading, but it is not really so, for there is nothing 
in it which is not intimately Goethe’s by virtue of long associ- 
ation or intense emotional experience, and there is nothing in 
it that does not square with the legend and its traditions. The 
Walpurgisnachtstraum—a possible exception—can be said to 
prove the rule... there is this curiously exacting double check 
on it at every point—it can only include what is at one and the 
same time germane to the myth and personal to the poet. This 
makes it . . . the severest of Goethe’s works; it explains why he 
found it hardest to write and took longest to write it’’ (p. 80). 
The personal, autobiographical element in Faust, “this lyricism, 
has a vital bearing on the character of the poem.” Just as Tor- 
quato Tasso “is not so much a study of several minds as the 
study of one mind imposing itself on several; it is less a drama 
than a monologue, radiating, as it were, into drama,’’ so the 
figures in Faust “are all channels for the one lyrical impulse to 
flow through. They are all component parts of Goethe, and they 
must be read accordingly. This is the law of Faust, as it was the 
law of Torquato Tasso” (p. 81). 

Fairley applies this interpretation to that much discussed 
song of the spirits ls. 1607ff. “‘Weh! Weh! Du hast sie zerstért, 
Die schéne Welt.” Are the spirits the minions of Mephistopheles 
as the latter maintains or are they good spirits? Commentators 
have been hopelessly divided, the great majority of German 
critics agreeing with Mephistopheles. “‘If instead of clinging to 
the dramatic interpretation we read the passage lyrically as a 
sequence of moods or impulses incidental to one mind rather 
than to several, these perplexities disappear and there is noth- 
ing obscure. .. The transition from Faust’s words to the spir- 
its’ words does not take us from one mind to another, it simply 
registers a change in one and the same mind—the remorse after 
the curse, the reaction after the excess, the inevitable flowing 
onward of the consciousness” (p. 83). ‘‘We have no choice but 
to identify these spirit-voices with the surging consciousness of 
Faust. But this is not all. When Mephistopheles says that they 
are his, we have to admit that in some degree they are; psycho- 
logically he has a claim on them, as well as Faust, since their 
summons back to life leads the mind at once to thoughts of the 
sensuous world. .. It is not so much Faust’s mind which de- 
spairs and relents as the mind of the poem, the total mind, the 
one mind, speaking through Faust, the spirits, and Mephis- 
topheles in turn” (p. 84). 

Leutbecher, Bayard Taylor, and {Witkowski have given a 
similar explanation of the song of the spirits, Leutbecher calls 
them the representatives of Faust’s better consciousness, Bay- 
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ard Taylor believes the course of the drama to be shadowed 
forth by the spirits, and Witkowski sees in them the voice and 
the view of the poet himself; but Fairley is the only one whose 
interpretation of the whole poem also explains this troublesome 
passage. For the same applies to other typical passages in Faust 
—‘‘the suicide scene where the angels’ song breaks in with pre- 
cisely the same inwardness as the spirits’ song here; the close of 
the Helena episode with its symphonic voices; the dying mo- 
ments of Faust” (p. 85). 

The supernatural elements in Faust made it all the easier 
for Goethe to put himself behind and into the characters and 
to make the whole poem the voice of himself. The Gretchen 
tragedy may be read as simple tragedy, most people read it that 
way, and every one probably reads it that way the first time. 
But there is something about these figures that is not merely 
dramatic. ‘Sharply drawn as they are, they do not possess the 
individuality of Shakespeare’s figures. . . they do not seem to en- 
joy the kind of continuous vitality proper to drama. So long as 
they are immediately before us they are alive and real, but once 
they withdraw from the scene they forfeit their reality and van- 
ish into thin air. They have nothing of the continuity of Ibsen’s 
figures whose life-history before and after the play seems as 
vivid as their life on the stage. .. These characters have an 
eerie knack of appearing and disappearing, partly suggested by 
the magical association of the poem, but due also to its texture, 
its swift changefulness, its readiness to break into song and bal- 
lad, and, most of all, we must surmise, to Goethe’s way of con- 
ceiving his characters, his lyrical concentration on them at the 
moment of using them, his indifference to them when they were 
not serving his passionate purpose” (p. 87). That is true not 
only of Mephistopheles but also of Faust and the others. ““They 
live with great intensity in all that they say and do at the mo- 
ment, but the affiliations, the before and after of strictly dra- 
matic life, scarcely pertain to them. However real they seem 
at first, they all prove to be ghosts when we apply this simple 
test. Even these Gretchen scenes, we find, are in their degree 
spectral and, if we read them rightly, we can pass from them to 
the phantasmagoria of the Second Part without incongruity. 
The quality of the scene in which Helena disappears magically 
forever, or of the scene in which the four grey spectre-women 
gather at the door of the aged Faust, is present, faintly present, 
even in Frau Marthe’s garden or in Gretchen’s bedroom”’ (p. 88). 

But “if this interpreting of overtones is brushed aside as too 
elusive,” the author has a more drastic argument. “Why, if 
Goethe meant the Gretchen tragedy to be read as drama, did 
he insert the Walpurgisnacht in the middle of it? The circum- 
stance that he wrote it more than twenty years later than the 
adjacent scenes does not alter the fact that he placed it where 
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he did.” Fairley takes up the explanations offered for the in- 
sertion of the Walpurgisnacht and shows their inadequacy. 
“This is the impasse we come to if we insist on reading Faust 
and the Walpurgisnacht in terms of action and character. If, 
on the other hand, we shift to a more inward reading, consider- 
ing the movement of the Gretchen tragedy into the Walpurgis- 
nacht and out again as a sequence of moods comparable to that 
through which the poem passes in the scene of Faust’s curse, 
but on a more elaborate and more protracted scale, the problem 
solves itself. ... The Gretchen tragedy with its powerful lyri- 
cal undercurrents can pass emotionally into the Walpurgisnacht 
by creating it under extreme stress as an escape, a visionary or 
supernatural or mythical escape, from the torture which it is 
enacting and suffering” (p. 90). 

The author finds corroboration of this view in the fact that 
Goethe in the Fragment stopped at the cathedral scene though 
the other Gretchen scenes were completed at the time, “‘as if 
realizing at this comparatively early date that something im- 
portant had yet to be written and inserted here before he could 
allow himself to proceed with the publication of the rest of the 
tragedy. .. The Walpurgisnacht or something like it must have 
been already in his mind as a sufficiently vital element in his 
conception of this part of the work to prevent his printing the 
whole of the Gretchen tragedy without it” (p. 91). The Wal- 
purgisnacht also accounts for the transposition of the Wald und 
Hohle scene. ‘““To make the Walpurgisnacht plausible, as a pass- 
ing of the tragedy into vision, a bursting of it, as it were, into 
its own mythology, he needed as a preparation for it the close 
progression of native scenes which the Wald und Hodhle scene 
interrupted” (p. 91). “In this light the Walpurgisnacht is 
simply the outcome of a movement in the native emotion of 
the tragedy which begins with Gretchen’s surrender to Faust 
and with the consequent unsettling of her conscience and cul- 
minates at the point where she breaks under the strain and the 
poem breaks with her. The releasing vision when it comes is 
not Gretchen’s vision, it is the poem’s vision, and she is only 
an instrument in the bringing of it forth. It is not, if we look 
closely, Gretchen’s mind into which we are drawn, it is rather 
the crowd-mind which she shares with Valentin, Lieschen and 
the rest’”’ (p. 92). “And when we have said our worst about the 
capricious Intermezzo, Walpurgisnachtstraum, which follows— 
it is in one sense appropriate. It lets the larger dream which be- 
gan with Gretchen’s swoon spend itself by getting thinner and 
thinner, till suddenly it snaps and plunges the poem back into 
the torture it had escaped. The jump from the close of the 
Intermezzo—the thinnest and airiest lines in the poem, sung 
pianissimo—to Faust’s loud cries of exasperation at Mephis- 
topheles— ... is just what this reading of the Walpurgisnacht 
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calls for. The retention of the prose, here and nowhere else in 
the poem, is significant; it punctuates the rude awakening as 
nothing else could” (p. 93). ‘““Reading Faust in this way we lose 
nothing that is worth having in the epic and dramatic ap- 
proach.” 

No better and no more plausible explanation of the charac- 
ter and the purpose of the Walpurgisnacht and the Walpurgis- 
nachtstraum has ever been offered. It is based entirely on aes- 
thetic grounds, on considerations of the inner structure of the 
poem. Nowhere does it do violence to the poem and it vindicates 
the artistry of Goethe. 

In chapter vi the author compares and contrasts the Urfaust 
and the Lili songs which originated about the same time but are 
fundamentally different in spirit. “‘In the tragedy of the Urfaust 
all is desire and pursuit, passionate wooing, conquest, extrem- 
ity” (p. 102). In the Lili songs “‘there is no masculine initiative; 
it is the lover who is ensnared, bound hand and foot in the toils 
that he is powerless to break.” They “remain within strangely 
temperate bounds and never reach the accents of passion. They 
belong to a different kind—a different world—of poetry.... 
This marks the beginning of an important bifurcation of Goethe’s 
lyricism into Faustian and non-Faustian.’’ Goethe’s short 
poems after about 1775 are non-Faustian. “‘But it is not that 
the vein runs dry with the passing of his early youth. What hap- 
pens is that it goes over into Faust. Once the Faust theme takes 
hold of Goethe’s mind it appropriates all that it needs for its 
own purposes, all the dynamic, aggressive, volitional moods 
that can be made to accord with it, and resolutely prevents 
them from passing into any non-Faustian forms of expression, 
even during the long periods of years when Faust is in abeyance 
and seemingly out of mind. Thus the strenuous notes first 
sounded in the early odes and songs must be sought after about 
1775, exclusively or almost exclusively in the domain of Faust, 
where we shall find that they never fail to recur even in the last 
stages of writing” (p. 104). Faust is only half-representative of 
Goethe. ‘‘The failure of eminent critics to recognize this co- 
equality of Goethe’s non-Faustian poetry with his Faust has 
done much to obscure him” (p. 110). 

Goethe’s Hellenism has been completely joined with the 
Faust theme in the Helena act and scenes. “There is nothing 
like it outside Goethe. Compared with others who have invaded 
the Hellenic world, Goethe is Classical while they are neo-Clas- 
sical” (p. 114). But Goethe is as successful in his recreation of 
Classical literature in connection with non-Faustian themes and 
he is more direct and less involved in his approach. In his Achil- 
leis he persuades us at moments that it is Homer who is speak- 
ing. His words are “the accents of Homer, and they come ring- 
ing out of Homer’s world” (p. 115). 
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There is, however, an important point connected with Goe- 
the’s poetry in the Classical vein which Fairley does not touch, it 
is the fact that all of Goethe’s Classical works of any length re- 
mained fragments: Achilleis, Elpenor, Nausikaa, Pandora, Die 
Befreiung des Prometheus. They contain some of Goethe’s finest 
poetry, but his interest and his inspiration failed him and he 
abandoned them. Only where his Classicism is joined to a mod- 
ern subject does he succeed in completing the work; the Helena 
episode in Faust, Hermann und Dorothea, the Roman Elegies 
which are in reality autobiographical, and a few shorter poems 
which also have a personal note. /phigenia is a Classical sub- 
ject filled with modern spirit and sentiment. Goethe is the su- 
preme example of the impossibility for a modern poet to write 
Classical poetry. The one canto of the Achilleis is the exception 
proving the rule. The Helena episode in Faust is only in part 
Classical, the greater part is romantic and modern. The now 
forgotten American Goethe critic George H. Calvert has ex- 
pressed that with the words: ‘‘a Grecian hero will not bear being 
taken out of old Greece, cannot live but on Grecian air’ (Goe- 
the. His Life and Works. |Boston, 1872], p.23). 

Chapter vir, ‘“The Creative Act,” gives an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the nature of Goethe’s poetry. It is ““Gelegenheits,- 
poesie” in the Goethean sense. In his youth it is poetry that 
came of itself without much deliberation, unconscious largely. 
Later it necessarily becomes more deliberate. Egmont, I phigenie, 
Tasso, spontaneous in their beginnings, were completed delib- 
erately and with great effort. The deeper issue in the Prelude 
to Faust “is not between poet and public, but between two sides 
of Goethe’s poetic mind—the instinctive and the deliberate... 
the director in him is telling the poet in him that he must not 
wait upon occasion, but must resolutely face the task of com- 
pleting a work which. . . will impose its inexorable conditions on 
him and tax his conscious powers to the utmost” (p. 125). The 
extreme of volitional poetry in all Goethe, when he had to com- 
mand his poetry, Fairley sees in the closing scene of Faust when 
Goethe draws upon the imagery of the mediaeval ehurch be- 
cause he recognizes that it is the imagery which the poem re- 
quires. 

Goethe possessed “a gift of unself-consciousness which we 
should not have thought possible if he had not demonstrated 
it” (p. 139). He is never conscious of his readers, they “never 
seriously interfere with him, the poet,’’ he says ‘“‘what he has to 
say for its own sake and for his,” entirely eliminating the reader 
at the moment of saying it. 

In Chapter vir, ‘“‘The Defeat of Convention,” we have an 
account of Goethe’s attitude towards the conventions and to- 
wards his own poetry. When he speaks of his works as being 
parts of a great confession, he means that “he wrote them as a 
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reckoning with himself, and that their confessional aspect fol- 
lows from this. It is the reckoning with himself that is charac- 
teristic, not the confession” (p. 142). Goethe takes his poetry 
for granted. “‘He is at heart the most nonchalant of authors, 
writing his verses as a matter of course when he is impelled to 
write them, and remaining unperplexed when the impulse de- 
serts him. ... The poet’s pride, the poet’s ambition, scarcely 
touches him in all his long lifetime’’ (p. 147). “Having by sheer 
naturalness avoided, outwitted, defeated the most elementary 
form of conventionality in poetry—that conscious or half-con- 
scious recognition of a potential hearer . . . —Goethe proceeds 
to do the same with the more elaborate forms of it.” He is a 
supreme master of verse-forms, but in reading his poetry “‘we 
become conscious of it at one moment only to forget it the next. 
Far from drawing our attention to this aspect of itself—as Mil- 
ton’s or Victor Hugo’s poetry does—this poetry consistently 
distracts us from it... these verses by their very character pre- 
vent us from merely looking at them and make us unconscious 
of their appearance as we read them” (p. 150). “Goethe excels 
when he defeats the conventions, whether by breaking with 
them as he does in the best of his longer works, or by fulfilling 
them unawares as he almost invariably does in short poems”’ 
(p. 157). His nature “left him no choice but to grow everything 
within himself, to create in himself the environment which failed 
him in the literary world.” . . . “It was only the peculiar retard- 
ing of German culture and the consequent paucity of literary 
tradition that made it possible for Goethe to exist in the modern 
world as the unprecedented poet we now know him to be” 
(p. 160). 

Chapter rx, ‘“The Scale of Being,’ discusses the many-sided- 
ness of Goethe’s poetry. “It was essential to the fulfilment of 
Goethe’s genius that he should be continually moving into new 
pastures, never settling down to any habit of poetry, but at 
every turn establishing some original confrontation of nature 
and self... If Goethe had not grown in poetry to the end he 
would not have written to the end” (p. 162). “The range of po- 
etic sensibility established in this one mind by the simple Strass- 
burg love-songs and the esoteric choruses in Pandora, by the 
spontaneous beginning and the deliberate close of Faust, and by 
the diffuse prose-poetry of Werther and the firm distichs of the 
Roman Elegies, is without rival and precedent in the field of 
great poetry. All other great poets—Shakespeare, Homer, Dante 
—are the reverse of Goethe in this respect. Their sensibility is 
of a fixed type, which we recognize whenever we mention their 
names” (p. 165). It was in Weimar and only there that Goethe 
could reach this scale of being: ‘‘here he touched the top and 
the bottom of human society; noble and peasant played on him 
alike. ... If he had not gone to Weimar or to some place like 
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it he would in all probability have lost his grasp and become a 
poet more like other poets, instead of the unique poet he was” 
(p. 171). Though nature was ever present in his life and though 
he spent years in the study of nature in nearly all its aspects, 
“the is as dependent on humanity for poetic inspiration as either 
Pope or Shakespeare”’ (p. 178). Even in his poem on the meta- 
morphosis of plants he winds up with a human analogy, the 
human note prevails over botany. In Gesang der Geister iiber den 
Wassern the beautiful nature images serve to characterize the 
human soul. Fairley finds only one among all of Goethe’s poems 
that he may call “as convincing an essay in scientific naturalism 
as we shall find in poetry.” It is the little known poem on the 
death of a fly found as no. 6 among the Sechzehn Parabeln. But 
even here Fairley finds subtle references to Goethe himself (p. 
175). 

The last chapter “The Objective Poet” treats of Goethe the 
nature poet. He is unlike other poets of nature, unlike Words- 
worth. A nature poet, in the accepted sense, is a poet who goes 
to nature for his themes. In this sense Goethe is not a nature 
poet, but “‘in another sense—a sense so unforeseen that we can 
only learn it from him and would never have dreamed of it if 
he had not taught us—he is a nature poet and nothing else”’ 
... “many poets have written of the months and the seasons 
. .. but Goethe, who scarcely ‘touches such topics, is the only 
poet to get the seasonal feeling everywhere into the life of his 
poetry so that not once or twice but continually, irrespective of 
when we read it or what the theme in hand may be, we think 
of phases of the moon and the ebb and flow of tides, of daffodils 
that come before the swallow dares and of Indian summers 
bringing the late growths, of recurrent periods of sun and bloom 
and of the winter sleep that divides them each from each.... 
This is Goethe’s triumph, that he writes in such conformity 
with Nature that she lends him her ways and her habits to 
shape his world with” (p. 192). 

It is this deep sense of nature that prevented Goethe from 
being an effective dramatist. “It was because his terminal sense, 
his sense of climax and extremity, of strong beginnings and 
strong endings, without which there can be no true drama, was 
incompatible with his deeper sense of life unterminated, life 
which, like the life of nature, never begins and never ends, but 
moves in an eternal ever-changing present. For it is man, not 
nature, who is the dramatist. How was Goethe to write dramati- 
cally of great dooms und destinies when he had as little cata- 
strophic sense of these things as the wind in the trees?” (p. 193). 

This same deep sense of nature makes him mute in the pres- 
ence of death. “‘In the death-scene of Faust there is nothing so 
unreal as the death, Faust’s energy seeming to grow gigantically 
in his last moments; nothing so certain as the certainty that 
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life immediate is life eternal.” . . . “Even in these fundamentals 
of life and death Goethe is like nature. He is so close to the proc- 
ess of nature, so wholly possessed by the sense of continuance, 
by the mingling of change and permanence, energy and stag- 
nation in the passing moment, that he can speak of nothing 
else, and death, decay and corruption leave him mute” (p. 194). 

In other poets we can draw a distinction between their phi- 
losophy and their poetry, but not in the case of Goethe. “His 
philosophy is inseparable from his poetry in the sense that it is 
one with it, permeating it and permeated by it, present in it 
whether he formulates it or not.” This is illustrated by Goethe’s 
idea of polarity which he formulated late in life, but long before 
he had formulated it, yes, had become conscious of it, it may be 
found in his works. If Goethe had never formulated it, ‘some 
patient reader would have extracted it sooner or later from the 
body of his writings and proved that it was part of him” (p. 201). 

“‘Goethe’s poetry would be ethical in every line if he had 
never indulged in an ethical maxim” (p. 203). “For a poet so 
constituted there can be no divergence of poetry and truth.... 
He, if any one, is the objective poet—not for the objective truth 
which he attained, but for the objective goal which he sought 
and the objective road which he trod” (p. 205). ““Goethe’s genius 
for objective life, we discover, was a idiosyncratic in him, as 
the subjective idiosyncracy in others. It was born in him, and 
in developing it he was simply letting himself go, finding him- 
self, fulfilling himself in his own way.” 

Harvard University Joun A. Walz 


GEORGE BERKELEY UND DIE ENGLISCHE LITERATUR. By Oertel, 
H. J. (Studien zur Englischen Philologie Heft Lxxx: Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1934. Pp. viii+146). 


The philosophers of the eighteenth century are more closely 
related to contemporary literature than any other historical 
group. A parallel may be found in the age of Plato, when ora- 
tors, poets and, philosophers had a common fund of thought 
and language: but the difference in the range and variety of 
interests makes the parallel somewhat inappropriate. In the 
days of Berkeley literature was still mainly the property and 
product of an upper class: it could afford to talk a refined lan- 
guage and to consider quality more significant than quantity. 
On the other hand philosophy was to a large extent synonymous 
with the reflections of cultivated minds, and its authors had 
enough leisure to be meditative and enough prestige to be in- 
fluential; though as usual there were sceptics and scoffers who 
found these matters too high for them and used bad language 
about the subtleties, hair-splitting, and other vices of the meta- 
physicians. 
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Berkeley is the ideal type of eighteenth-century philosopher 
and Oertel has made a good choice for his purpose. As the title 
indicates, this study is concerned with Berkeley’s relations to 
English literature. The modern writer cannot well escape the 
question of background, nor can he refuse to supply the reader 
with some comments on the social environment. In the case of 
Berkeley it is possible to take two distinct lines of approach. 
One would be concerned with mathematics and the sciences, 
linked inevitably with the name of Newton: this is not part of 
Oertel’s scheme, and the value of Berkeley’s scientific thinking 
is not elaborated. The other line begins from Malebranche and 
Locke (who are by no means identical in their views) and di- 
verges through the new psychology to politics, economics and 
religion. As usual this second line is the one which leads towards 
the interests of the average man and it is in this field of theory 
that Berkeley makes the closest contact with literature. It has 
been said that the British never had an “enlightenment,” but 
a German writer naturally sees an “Aufkidrung’”’ in the persist- 
ent common sense of the characteristic English development. 
Berkeley is a difficult person to place or classify, but it is legiti- 
mate to find in him a strong empirical vein of thought combined 
with an equally strong dislike of free-thinking. To some extent 
the old mediaeval tradition of otherworldliness was already con- 
fronting the dawn of industrialism: Adam Smith was already 
anticipated by Sir William Petty and the economic interests 
were becoming self-conscious. This is true, but it is a mislead- 
ing paradox to say that Berkeley is related to Plato as Marx is 
to Hegel! Oertel overworks his thesis occasionally by try- 
ing to show that Berkeley is supported or rejected by certain 
groups: such an indiscriminate list as “Russell, Cunningham, 
Whitehead, Lloydt (sic) Morgan and Alexander” achieves noth- 
ing and suggests superficiality. Berkeley was not really a sys- 
tematic thinker, any more than Leibniz was. Consequently he 
can be quoted for special reasons and in respect of special points 
with no general adherence to his other contributions. From the 
Theory of Vision and the essays in the “Guardian” to the Siris 
or the Querist is a long road with many windings. 

These remarks must not be allowed to obscure the essential 
parts of Oertel’s work. In relation to current thought and polite 
letters Berkeley’s Alciphron is the most important document. 
This Oertel fully realizes and he has made a useful contribution 
by presenting in summary the attitude toward Berkeley of To- 
land, Collins, Bolingbroke, Hervey, de Mandeville, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Butler, and others. The attention paid to de Man- 
deville is noteworthy, as this writer’s value is too often over- 
looked, in spite of Kaye’s work. Apart from these there are 
others more or less obvious, from Steele and Swift to Pope and 
other less competent minds whom we need not recall. On the 
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whole Berkeley’s literary relations are adequately presented. 
The author then proceeds to show Berkeley’s influence on the 
subsequent development of romantic writing. Berkeley’s Ber- 
muda scheme is treated as essentially a romantic gesture: the 
Siris is regarded as so fantastic that we have to remember it 
belongs to the age of Swedenborg and Cagliostro! These esti- 
mates are too much in the popular vein, perhaps influenced by 
the admirable but not infallible works of Hone and Rossi who 
have given us the “human” touch in dealing with the Bishop 
of Cloyne. Oertel appears to miss the point that Siris makes a 
distinct recognition of the fact that philosophy cannot be lim- 
ited to perceptual imagery and he has perhaps not considered 
the actual chemical properties of pine-tar, which Berkeley cer- 
tainly over-rated but just as certainly studied with an empirical 
interest quite unusual among bishops in those days. Taken all 
in all he was a most unusual man. So thought Coleridge and 
Shelley, whose views are included in this study; but, as we have 
already indicated, the attempt to connect Berkeley in any sig- 
nificant way with such persons as Wordsworth, S. Alexander 
and Whitehead weakens the thesis by over-stretching it. We re- 
main satisfied with the instructive treatment of the eighteenth 
century environment and recommend it as a useful addition to 
the existing studies of this period. 
G. S. BRETT 


University of Toronto 


THomMAS GRAY E LA SUA INFLUENZA SULLA LETTERATURA 
ITALIANA. Per Olga Micale. Prefazione di Natale Busetto. 
Catania: Studio Editoriale Moderno, 1934. 12 lire. 


By those Italians who were not yet courageous enough to 
free themselves entirely from the shackles of neo-classicism, but 
who, nevertheless, saw consciously or unconsciously that their 
artistic personalities must express themselves in new symbols in 
conformity with the yearnings of their inner natures and the 
prevailing moods and tendencies of the generation in which they 
lived, the compositions of Thomas Gray—typical transition po- 
ems that stood half way between the old and the new—were 
enthusiastically accepted as models and aided in providing them 
with the necessary example and incentive to write in a more 
geniunely poetic fashion, certainly in a fashion less cramped by 
conventionality and restraint. Besides, these same Italians rec- 
ognized in the pictorial element of the Englishman’s poetry a 
kinship that linked his work with one of the most dominant of 
Italian literary traits. 

Though the influence of the compositions of the English bard 
represents the greatest debt owed by Italy to him, it is not the 
only one. At a time when English travellers like Smollet and 
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Samuel Sharp wrote acrimoniously about Italian life and cus- 
toms, Gray, who had also travelled in Italy, was temperate and 
often sympathetic in his views. But even more important is the 
appeal that Italian literature made upon him. T. H. Warren in 
his article “Gray and Dante,” in Monthly Review, 111 (June 1901), 
157, quotes an interesting statement in this connection made by 
Norton Nicholls, a friend of Gray’s. ‘‘Gray had a perfect knowl- 
edge of the Italian language, and of the poets of Italy of the 
first class, to whom he looked up as his great progenitors, and 
to Dante as father of all.” In his predilectidn for Dante, inci- 
dentally, Gray demonstrates his sincere appreciation of genuine 
poetic greatness, a rather daring act in an epoch when the works 
of “il sommo poeta”’ passed unread and were frequently scorned. 
Most persons know, of course, that the initial line of his famous 
elegy comes directly from Dante (Purgatory vit ‘‘Che paia ’1 
giorno piangere che si muore’’). 

Miss Micale’s work, which is an expansion of a thesis written 
several years ago at the University of Catania, is comprehensive 
in its scope. In what might be called the first part of the book 
she presents a biographical study of Gray, in the second part 
she gives a detailed analysis of his works, and in the third and 
main part she studies Gray’s influence on Italian literature. 
Since this is actually the first book on Thomas Gray which has 
as yet appeared in Italian, the first two parts furnish an appro- 
priate, indeed indispensable, background for the chief portion 
of her investigation. Very largely based as the whole work is 
upon the studies of others it offers no startling critical conclu- 
sions of a general nature. In the matter of smaller details how- 
ever, there are a number of points in each of the three sections 
alluded to which present interesting, and, at times valuable ma- 
terial for both English and Italian readers. Miss Micale has read 
wisely and well. 

Yet without meaning to impugn any of the real merits of her 
investigation, it has seemed to me that her third section is de- 
cidedly vulnerable from one point of view. In listing her Gray 
imitations and translations in Italian she has relied almost ex- 
clusively upon the studies of Zanella, Teza, Zumbini, Graf, 
Miiller, Cian, Scherillo, Muoni, Bertana and T. Lucrezio Rizzo, 
and has, perhaps, deliberately concentrated her attention in the 
finding of new Gray imitations, echoes, and reflexes in the major 
writers who had previously been studied—Foscolo, Pindemonte, 
Aleardi, and one or two others. In so doing she has brushed 
aside a considerable portion of useful and hitherto uncited in- 
formation which would have tended further to enhance the 
vogue of Gray in Italy. For the value that they may have, at 
least as historical documents, I append here a short list of works 
which I have picked up from time to time in which some new 
Italian imitations from Gray may be found, 
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Il cimitero campestre, libera versione di C. M. Vicenza: Piccotti, 
1833. 

Poesie inglesi di classici autori recate in versi italiani dall’in- 
gegnere Giulio Sacchi. Lugo: Melandri, 1837. 

Volgarizzamento del ratto di Elena di Coluto con altre varie tra- 
duzioni di Girolamo Orti. Verona: G. Antonelli, 1839. (Con- 
tains: Dall’inglese di Mr. Gray—In morte di una gatta fa- 
vorita) 

Varie poesie inglesi in prosa italiana voltate da Giovanni Vitali 
milanese: Milano, Luigi di Giacomo Pirola, 1841. (Contains: 
Elegia scritta in un cimiterio campestre.) 

Fiori e glorie della letteratura inglese offerte nelle due lingue in- 
glese e italiana da Marcello Mazzoni. Milano: Pirotta eC. 
1844. 

A. Serena in his Alessandro Pope e i traduttori veneti dall’inglese 

(Treviso, 1901), mentions some versions from Gray by Osvaldo 

Tossadoni. An anonymous translation of Gray’s elegy appeared 

in 1837—Traduzione dell’ Elegia del celebre Tommaso Gray sopra 

un cimitero di campagna, Verona: Paolo Libanti, 1837. His 

Hymn to Adversity was also published anonymously in the 

Gondoliere (1835), p. 50. Both of these compositions should 

doubtless be added to the list of newly discovered versions of 

the English bard. Although the work is inaccessible to me the 
title of a poem by Sigismondo Visconti, I] cimiterio di campagna 
in Poesie del cavaliere Sigismondo Visconti. (Milano: Giacomo 

Pirola, 1845), suggests that it is either a translation of Gray’s 

elegy or was inspired by it. The composition appears likewise 

in another inaccessible work—Ricordo d’amicizia, dono pel 
capo d’anno e pei giorni onomastici, Milano: Carlo Canadelli, 

1845. 


Joseru G. FuciLia 


Northwestern University 


RABELAIS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Huntington Brown. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+254. 


“The influence of Rabelais can be traced continuously in 
English prose from John Eliot (Ortho-Epia Gallica, 1593), and 
from 1597 it appears also in the drama and in poetry”’ (p. 71). 
No systematic attempt to study this influence has been made, 
however, and our knowledge of Rabelais’ influence upon in- 
dividual English authors exists only in brief and scattered 
monographs and footnotes. Dr. Brown’s Rabelais in English 
Literature is noteworthy as an effort to supply this deficiency, 
and students of Rabelais and of English literature will welcome 
his study of the debt of English authors to Gargantua and 
Pantagruel from the sixteenth century through Tristram Shandy, 
the first two volumes of which appeared in 1760. 
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Most significant to the development of Pantagruelism in 
England was the acknowledgment of Rabelais’ importance by 
Claudius Holyband and Randle Cotgrave. The former’s Dic- 
tionarie French and English (1593) mentions Pantagruel, cites 
Rabelais by name and includes many expressions from his 
“jargon.” The work of Cotgrave went even farther. His Dic- 
tionarie of the French and English Tongues (1611) undertook the 
interpretation of Rabelais’ entire work. The late M. Sainéan 
called Cotgrave Rabelais’ first and only interpreter in the do- 
main of lexicography. The five editions of his work which ap- 
peared in the seventeenth century formed the basis of the stand- 
ard English translations and thereby helped establish the 
Rabelais tradition in England. 

The first two Englishmen who knew how to value and to 
imitate Rabelais were John Eliot, author of the Ortho-Epia 
Gallica, and Sir John Harington, who published his renowned 
Metamorphosis of Ajax in 1596. ‘‘Both men, to the honor of 
their age, perceived and rendered something of his essential 
spirit. Eliot caught especially the realism of his character por- 
trayal and dialogue, Harington the charm of his miscellaneous 
learning, his mock gravity, and his healthy coarseness’”’ (p. 65). 

During the first half of the seventeenth century the influence 
of Rabelais is apparent in the works of many English poets, 
dramatists, and prose writers. The significant borrowings made 
by the dramatist Ben Jonson (pp. 81-94) lead Dr. Brown to 
believe that he deserves to be considered “‘the most important 
of Rabelais’ English disciples.” He concludes, however, that 
Jonson was influenced by Rabelais ‘‘only because the two men 
shared important traits of mind and temperament,” and that 
“had there never been a Rabelais it cannot be supposed that 
Ben would have been in any important respect different from 
the man that we know.” 

The second half of the seventeenth century is especially sig- 
nificant in that it produced the standard translation of Rabelais, 
that of Urquhart and Motteux. So thorough a Rabelaisian was 
Sir Thomas Urquhart that his independent work and even his 
inner life were shaped by Maitre Francois. His translation of 
the first three books reproduces so perfectly the spirit of 
Rabelais that it makes him worthy to be considered the great- 
est of English Pantagruelists. Concerning Motteux’s transla- 
tion of the last two books, however, the critics have always 
been less favorably inclined. But Dr. Brown feels that perhaps 
Whibley and others have been unduly severe, and that Mot- 
teux’s translation ‘‘at its best is the equal, and as a whole but 
little the inferior of that of Urquhart” (p. 129). The combined 
work of Urquhart and Motteux, as revised and annotated by 
John Ozell, became the standard of the eighteenth century. Six 
editions appeared between 1737 and 1843. 
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The age of Queen Anne, although not especially conducive 
to the spirit of Pantagruelism, contributed its share to the 
Rabelais tradition. Rabelais is frequently cited in the works of 
Swift and of his friend, Arbuthnot. The literary aims of Rabelais 
and of Swift were, however, widely different, and Dr. Brown 
explains that Swift’s desire to ‘“‘vex mankind,” his “marvellous 
imperturbability in paradox, his teeming imagination and his 
rigid logic’’ lead to a simplicity of style which contrasts strik- 
ingly with that of Rabelais. 

Among the eighteenth-century novelists, the influence is 
most marked in Smollett and Sterne. “Fielding objected to 
Rabelais on moral grounds,” and Dr. Brown can find no trace 
of Rabelaisian influence in his works. “Goldsmith says little of 
Rabelais, but that little indicates that he valued him (p. 182). 
In Smollett’s Adventures of an Atom, however, there can be no 
doubt of Rabelais’ influence, and Sterne’s Tristram Shandy is 
hugely indebted to Rabelais throughout. Voltaire called Sterne 
“le second Rabelais d’Angleterre,”’ granting the distinction of 
first place to Swift. 

And so, one by one, the author of Rabelais in English Litera- 
ture has examined the works of English authors, important and 
unimportant, from the latter part of the sixteenth century 
through Lawrence Sterne. His indebtedness to the contributions 
of other scholars is great, and he acknowledges it to be so. His 
own contribution is significant. He has assembled into one body 
the work done by others on the subject, he has examined its 
merits and has tried to distinguish between actual influence and 
“accidental similarities of genius or . . .common traditions and 
circumstances.” In this respect he seems to have exercised 
sound judgment. In several instances he does not hesitate to 
conclude that the parallel passages which he has assembled (e.g., 
those of Shakespeare and Rabelais, Appendix A) are not highly 
significant. His second definite contribution lies in the fact that 
he has pointed out the Rabelaisian influence in several un- 
suspected places and has analyzed more thoroughly this in- 
fluence ‘‘in the many authors in whom it has been known or 
thought to be present, as in Swift and Sterne.”’ In both of these 
respects his work is important, and students of English lietra- 
ture will henceforth consult his book with unquestionable profit. 

The student of Rabelais in the original, who is especially 
interested in the history and interpretation of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, will experience an occasional disappointment. He 
may regret that Dr. Brown did not make the critical edition of 
M. Abel Lefranc and his collaborators his basis for. citations 
from the first three books, although neither this edition nor 
that of Moland, which he cites throughout, had any influence 
in the period with which he is concerned. Had he used this edi- 
tion he probably would not have referred to Nashe’s remark 
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about the “Frenchmen who fight valiantly at the first but quaile 
in the midst” as a “‘common error potentially ancient’’ since it is 
here indicated that the same characterization of the French is 
found in Livy, Erasmus, and Machiavelli. And, if he was familiar 
with M. Lefranc’s Introduction to the Tiers Livre, where it is 
definitely shown that Francois Billon and other champions of 
women in the sixteenth century denounced Rabelais as one of 
their most redoubtable enemies, he would have felt the need of 
justifying his conclusion (pp. 13-14) that Rabelais takes a 
middle ground, “‘or rather no ground at all,” in relation to the 
famous ‘‘querelle des femmes.” He errs when he states (p. 32) 
that “Rabelais prophecied that more copies of the Grandes 
Chroniques would be sold in a month than of Bibles in nine 
years.”’ Rabelais actually said that “‘il en a esté plus vendu par 
les imprimeurs en deux mois, qu’il ne sera acheté de Bibles en 
neuf ans.”’ He speaks twice of the ““Abbé” of Théléme when it is 
apparent that he means the ‘“‘Abbaye”’ of Théléme (pp. 12, 190). 
On four different occasions (pp. 69, 170, 196, 198) he refers to 
the “‘epistle to Odet,” i.e., Odet, Cardinal de Chatillon, which 
would be exactly the same as referring to Jean, Cardinal du 
Bellay, another of Rabelais’ protectors, simply as Jean. And 
finally, his reference to Ambrose Paraeus (p. 193) gives the im- 
pression that he does not recognize that he is dealing with the 
illustrious Ambroise Paré, the father of French surgery. (It is a 
bit shocking to find the name of Will Rogers in his index, that 
of Ambroise Paré absent.) 

The reader may possibly regret, as does the reviewer, the 
brevity of Dr. Brown’s concluding chapter. After following the 
influence of Rabelais through the numerous authors studied, he 
may feel the need of a recapitulation, a general discussion of 
the nature of Rabelais’ influence, especially since the English 
sometimes confused the real Rabelais with the Grandes Chroni- 
gues or Girault’s Chroniques admirables du puissant Roy Gar- 
gantua (edited in 1932 by Dr. Brown). His conclusion, only two 
pages long, seems inadequate, and one feels that the author has 
missed an opportunity of writing a chapter no less interesting 
and important than those which trace the influence of Rabelais 
in the works of Swift and Sterne. 

Although it has been necessary to call attention to these 
minor inaccuracies, we do not hesitate to commend Rabelais in 
English Literature as a valuable contribution to scholarship. 
The author has accomplished exactly what he set out to do. 
The inclusion of a good bibliography enhances the usefulness of 
his work. His abundant and careful documentation convinces 
us of the soundness of his method and adds greatly to the in- 
terest of the reader. 

SAMUEL F. WILL 
University of Illinois 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FLAUBERT ON GEORGE Moore. By Walter 
D. Ferguson. University of Pennsylvania Press. Philadel- 
phia 1934. 108 pages. 

This conscientious piece of work does not throw much really 
new light on the question of the debt of George Moore to 
Flaubert, but it tries to attack the problem in a more precise 
but what seems a rather narrow way. George Moore’s interest 
in French realism and art for art’s sake is well known and it 
constitutes an important chapter of the history of French in- 
fluence on English literature from 1870 to 1890. Rosenblatt 
and Farmer (not quoted by the author) have already dealt with 
it in a much broader way. The best part of the present work is 
that which deals with the general influence of Flaubert on 
Moore’s artistic theories, the atmosphere and color in his books, 
the characters and situations. Unfortunately the author has 
succumbed to what seems the major obsession of the com- 
paratists and relied almost entirely on the method of the so- 
called parallel passages. If we did not already know from pre- 
vious works how unconvincing this method is we could find proof 
of it in this dissertation. The present reviewer put a question 
mark beside almost two-thirds of Mr. Ferguson’s “parallel 
passages”’ and failed to be impressed by them in any way tend- 
ing to show the indebtedness of Moore to the French writer, as 
for instance in the following selected among many: 


“Never had Lewis appeared to her “ ..je ne t’ai jamais trouvé si 
so graceful, so delightful...” beau!’ Comme tu es beau!” 
“Are you sure, Lewis, that French “—Tu t’ennuies peut-étre? “—Non, 


history—this hobby of mine—has any _non, au contraire!”’ 

interest for you?” 

“...she was far too pretty for an “—Elle est fort gentille!” etc. .. 
asthmatic husband,” etc. * 


It is about time that we improve our methods of investigat- 
ing sources and replace the literal and the statistical process 
by a true understanding of the artistic mind at work and the 
true psychology of literary creation. The author has taken 
great pains in his chapter on ‘‘Flaubertian Coloring” to detect 
similarities between the two painting processes. Here again 
statistics cannot alone solve the problem and we need a less 
literal interpretation. Blue and gold were not Flaubert’s only 
pet colors and the author forgot an important quotation, Flau- 
bert’s statement that in Madame Bovary he tried to render the 
drab and dreary coloring of those insects which live in cellars. 

There are not a few mistakes in the author’s French quota- 
tions. (He writes, for instance, Germanie Lacerteux twice in- 
stead of Germinie, p. 58.) 

Rfcis MicHauD 
University of Illinois 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. By Stanley E. Baldwin. Ithaca, N.Y., 

1934, 

In a present-day monograph on Kingsley, one might well 
look for some of the following items: (1) the publication of new 
and inaccessible material; (2) an account of Kingsley’s life and 
personality showing some power of characterization; (3) a judi- 
cious interpretation of Kingsley’s social and religious teaching 
grounded in intimate acquaintance with the history and social 
complexion of his time; (4) a critical appraisement of his work 
guided by some standards of good writing and some notion of 
what constitutes excellence in a novel. Professor Baldwin’s study 
does little to meet our expectations on any of these points. His 
biographical sketch of Kingsley is stiff, timid, and conventional. 
His account of ‘‘the background of Kingsley’s novels”’ is meager 
and wooden; it betrays no expert knowledge of Victorian Eng- 
‘land, and there is no suggestion whatever that it was written in 
the 1930’s, with the perspective on political, industrial, and re- 
ligious movements lent by eighty years of history. The rather 
elementary study of the influence of Carlyle and Maurice on 
Kingsley is enfeebled by vague generalization and want of 
precision in statement and reference. Coleridge, Maurice, and 
Carlyle, we are told, all ‘“‘agreed in discarding the framework of 
dogma.” It that strictly true of Coleridge? Hazy writing tends 
everywhere to darken the issues. ““There was much in The 
Kingdom of Christ to appeal to Kingsley’s deep craving for a 
universal scheme and harmony of spiritual law, illumination, 
and progress of the world.” 

Mr. Baldwin gives an adequate outline of the plots of King- 
sley’s novels. He points out occasionally how the author’s pre}- 
udices led him into unfairness of interpretation, how his con- 
cern for grinding a doctrinal ax prevented him in certain cases 
from making a character convincing. But no effort is made to 
judge Kingsley by the standards of great art in fiction. When 
Mr. Baldwin says that in Hypatia he ‘‘produced as vivid a 
picture of the ancient world as literature affords,’’ one wonders 
whether he has taken into account Salammbé, Thais, or The 
Temptation of Saint Anthony. He shows no suspicion that Kings- 
ley may be considered a commonplace writer; that his psychol- 
ogy is that of a parson; that his dialogues are wooden and talky, 
his situations often stagey rather than dramatic; that he is 
more interested in history than in “‘life’’; that essential human 
nature is regularly subordinated in his work to the passion for 
edification. None of these things prevents Kingsley from being 
an entertaining and learned inventor of fictions and a sturdy 
(though second-rate) thinker; but still they are pertinent to any 
critical appraisement of his art. Mr. Baldwin comes to the 
rather ambiguous conclusion ‘‘that Kingsley has a place com- 
mensurate with his genius among the immortals.’”’ No one, I 
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think, will dispute that. But the question remains: what is his 
place, and is it among the immortals? 

The writing is often clumsy and ineffectual. Many of the 
more glaring improprieties might have been eliminated by care- 
ful editing in the offices of the Cornell University Press. 


JosepH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 


FrRaANciIS MERES’s TREATISE “‘Porrtrie,’’ A CriITICAL EDITION. 
By Don Cameron Allen, University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, Vol. xvi, Nos. 3-4. 


Dr. Allen disposes finally of Francis Meres’s reputation as a 
critic. He demonstrates that Meres depended for his knowledge 
of the classics upon convenient florilegia and other useful com- 
pends such as the Officina of J. Ravisius Textor. In this respect 
Meres was no worse than the average humanist of the English 
Renaissance; he was, indeed, an inevitable product of an edu- 
cational system which “sanctioned a method of imitation and 
borrowing that was little better than plagiarism.”’ Nor is Meres 
original in his comments on earlier English writers but draws 
from Ascham, Webbe, and others; even his method of pairing 
English with classical authors had already been employed by 
Richard Carew. Furthermore, these comparisons reflect no 
genuinely critical judgment, for Meres accepted the critical 
comment on a latin poet as he found it in Textor’s Oficina and 
merely matched the Latin with an English poet in the same 
genre whom the comment might fit more or less closely. 

Dr. Allen argues that Meres was not acquainted with the 
best criticism of the classics in his own time, for, if he had been, 
his comparison of Shakespeare with Ovid would have brought 
down upon the head of the English poet the charges of ob- 
scenity and lack of unity usually made by Ovid’s critics in the 
Renaissance. One would not leave this argument unchallenged 
if one did not agree with the conclusion: that Meres was not 
acquainted with the best critical thought of his century. An- 
other step in reasoning which I cannot follow is that which 
moves from Meres’s incompetence as scholar and critic to the 
untrustworthiness of the historical data he supplies on the 
events of his own day. If, as Dr. Allen wisely remarks, scholars 
who defend Meres’s credibility follow the formula: prove a 
man a scholar and he can’t be wrong, surely Dr. Allen has not 
by establishing Meres’s lack of scholarship, the right to ques- 
tion Meres’s account of contemporary happenings. The evi- 
dence is as immaterial for one side of the argument as for the 
other. It seems to me that Dr. Allen has wasted time in ingeni- 
ous but shaky reasoning to establish conclusions which are more 
soundly supported by direct use of evidence. However, the in- 
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troduction is, on the whole, very well planned to place Meres 
as a product and representative of his period. 

The text of the ‘Poetrie’ is taken from the Bodleian copies of 
the Palladis Tamia one of which is reproduced by Gregory 
Smith in Elizabethan Critical Essays, but the notes are a great 
improvement over Smith’s careless annotations. They are de- 
signed to supply the information available to a sixteenth- 
century reader, information which must, of course, be taken 
with a grain of modern scholarship. Dr. Allen has a good general 
acquaintance with the critical writings of the Renaissance. The 
appendices A and B contain an account of the “Grammar 
School of the English Renaissance” which would not have been 
necessary had the admirable work of Beatrice White (E.E.T.s. 
no. 187) appeared in time to serve as a reference. It is hard to 
see the justification for another appendix on “The Classical 
Scholarship of England during the Renaissance’; Dr. Allen’s 
thesis could be well sustained by already existing accounts to 
which there is very little addition. There is no mention of 
Schirmer’s Der Englische Friihhumanismus, and Dr. Allen does 
not include the very numerous translations of the classics to 
mitigate his disparagement of Tudor humanism. The rather 
scant account of Cicero’s influence in the Tudor period would 
have been improved by use of Anna-Brunhilde Modersohn 
“Cicero im englischen Geistesleben des 16 Jahrhundert,” (Neues 
Archiv, 1925-26). A more useful appendix is that which offers 
“A Contribution to the Bibliography of Renaissance Latin 
Quotation Books.”” The volume has been carefully edited; the 
misprints which occur are few and trifling. 


NORMAN E. NELSON 
University of Michigan 


THe Soncs or THomas D’Urrey. Edited by Cyrus Lawrence 
Day. Harvard Studies in English, Vol. rx. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. 


The dunces and the second- and third-rate men of letters in 
Restoration and Augustan England are being much written 
about these days. Rochester, Sedley, Otway, Lee, Killigrew, 
Southerne, and Mrs. Philips have recently had lives or editions, 
not to mention the gentlemen, sometimes more talented, who 
have been so handsomely treated by the Nonesuch Press. Re- 
search is in progress, or has been completed but not published, 
on Roscommon, Tom Brown, Tonson, Buckingham, Arbuthnot, 
Lee, Sprat, Dennis, Ambrose Philips, and Charles Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset. So long as mice and molehills -retain their 
normal size, this tendency is creditable, for the lives and works 
of these men, and their relations with greater figures in litera- 
ture and history are revealing. 
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In none of these recent books have I seen more balance and 
sanity than in Professor Day’s Songs of Thomas D’Urfey. Hav- 
ing studied D’Urfey’s life thoroughly and having collected more 
than four hundred of his songs (see C. L. Day, “The Life 
and Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Durfey, “Harvard Unio. 
.. « Summaries of Theses, 1930, pp. 196-197), he is abundantly 
qualified to say that ‘‘most of D’Urfey’s writings deserve the 
oblivion into which they have fallen,” but that some of his 
best songs are worthy of preservation. He thereupon selects 
twenty-six of the most popular, typical, and meritorious, and 
edits them, with accurate text, music, exhaustive bibliograph- 
ical notes, and a valuable introduction which contains a sum- 
mary of D’Urfey’s life and a critical opinion of his songs. Thus 
focussing his attention on D’Urfey’s chief contribution to litera- 
ture, Professor Day does not lose himself in the haze of his sub- 
ject’s undeniable mediocrity. He furthermore contributes to 
the vogue of collecting Restoration songs which he, so to speak, 
initiated in his Songs of John Dryden, and in which he has been 
followed by Professor Willard Thorp (Songs from the Restora- 
tion Theater, Princeton, 1934) and Dr. Gale Noyes (“‘Con- 
temporary Musical Settings of the Songs in Restoration 
Drama,” ELH, I, 1934, 325-344). 

Assuming, as Professor Day states in his Preface, that 
D’Urfey’s best songs, at least, are above oblivion, and that 
they “‘have definite value and interest on their own account,” 
the student who reads literature first and (only if necessary) 
critical comment afterward will hasten to the poems. His first 
impression will be that here are twenty-six poems, dull in sub- 
ject-matter and hopelessly irregular in form, interlarded with 
music which he cannot understand and of which he fails to see 
the need. He has begun wrong—he must study first the crit- 
ical introduction to the songs (pp. 28-44). Here he is reminded 
that “‘it is impossible to appreciate the flavor of a Restoration 
song unless the words and the music are studied together,” and 
that D’Urfey’s “irregularities disappear when his songs are 
sung.” His attention is called to the remarkable variety of 
the songs, and to a rough division into three main groups: 
political, court, and country songs. Examples of each are cited. 
The composers are generously praised, and accorded their share 
in D’Urfey’s success. D’Urfey’s popularity with the gentry, 
the nobility, and the mob is contrasted with the scorn in which 
he was held by the wits. In this setting, with the abundant notes 
in the back of the book, the songs become really interesting. 
The point I have tried to make in this somewhat roundabout 
way is that had it not been for Professor Day, D’Urfey would 
still be as dull as scholars had heretofore thought him to be, 
and that Professor Day’s enthusiasm and fine, sensitive scholar- 
ship have made him seem vital. 
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And that perhaps is just the difference between this book and 
the same editor’s Songs of John Dryden. That critical introduc- 
tion was as good as this, and some of Dryden’s poor songs were 
worse than D’Urfey’s best ones; but most of them were better. 
Dryden, furthermore, had written great poetry, and did not 
need an introduction to convince us that his songs, even the 
poor ones, were significant. D’Urfey, having never written 
great poetry, could not be entirely saved even with Professor 
Day as his advocate. 

On page 8 Professor Day quotes the fragment of a con- 
temporary Satyr on the Poets which he found on a leaf pre- 
fixed to a British Museum copy of Winstanley’s Lives of the 
most Famous English Poets. He was not able to find the source 
of the lines. This reviewer recalls that the Satyr on the Poets 
(“‘Wretch ? whoso’er thou art that long’st for praise’) appears 
in Butler’s Posthumous Works, 4 th ed., 1732, pp. 275-278.' 
The fragment which Professor Day quotes is ll. 75-85. Need- 
less to say, the poem is not Butler’s. 

Brice HarRRIs 
Cornell University 


STRINDBERG. By G. A. Campbell. Great Lives Series. London: 
Camelot Press; New York. Macmillan, 1933. pp. 143. 


Since August Strindberg’s death in 1912, Anglo-Americans 


have been making belated and often unsuccessful attempts to 
interpret the contribution of the Swedish author to recent 
literature. Of the biographies written by English-speaking 
people, Lizzie Lind-af-Hageby’s August Strindberg, the Spirit of 
Revolt remains the most reliable; she had not only the neces- 
sary sympathy with Strindberg, but, equally important, the 
ability to understand Swedish, the language in which Strind- 
berg wrote practically all of his numerous dramas, novels, 
poems, essays, etc. Other biographers who have had to rely on 
fragmentary English translations and on incomplete and often 
otherwise inadequate German translations have made glaring 
factual errors not only about Strindberg himself but about Swed- 
ish literature in general. 

The latest biography is G. A. Campbell’s Strindberg. The 


1 Why this poem and the Satyr on the Players, its almost inevitable con- 
comitant, are not better known, I cannot say. Both appear in print in the 
Posthumous Works, pp. 271-278, and in numerous contemporary manuscripts. 
Mr. Montague Summers repeatedly insisted (see his Works of Aphra Behn 
[1915], 11, 430, 439; v1, 437. Works of Thomas Shadwell [1927], 1, xxx) that the 
Satyr on the Players was extant only in a Harleian MS., and then impulsively 
printed it in his edition of Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus, 1929, with the assuring 
comment (p. xiii) that now for the first time in print he was introducing it to a 
world hitherto ignorant of it. 
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volume is one of the Great Lives Series, not unlike the series, 
English Men of Letters and Svenskar, in purpose and format. 
It is intended apparently as an introduction to Strindberg; the 
author makes no claim to contributing anything new to our 
knowledge of the Swedish dramatist, nor does he. But, even if 
one is writing merely a handbook on a writer, it is necessary to 
secure accuracy of detail and all the information available. For- 
tunately, Campbell had access to the excellent biography by 
the Swedish scholar, Nils Erdman (again in German transla- 
tion; cf. bibliography). Access to important American studies 
by Uppvall, Dahlstrém, Helmecke, and Palmblad is easy 
enough and would have thrown much light on many aspects of 
Strindberg’s life and works. 

Campbell’s biography has less misspellings than most Eng- 
lish and American books on Scandinavian authors, although the 
reader will find such distortions as From Fjardingen and Swart- 
bdcken. Such statements as “Strindberg was born near the 
Clara Gate,” “he was the third child of his parents,” and 
“throughout most of his life he was a slave to alcohol” could 
with very little effort have been rectified. Strindberg’s enslave- 
ment to alcohol is an over-emphasized tradition perhaps less 
serious than the myth of his having been a woman hater. Camp- 
bell rightly does not dwell on his supposed hatred of women as 
a number of former biographers and critics have done, but his 
treatment of Strindberg’s third marriage might have been 
happier if he had known the charming Brev till Harriet Bosse, 
which was published with notes by Strindberg’s widow in 1932: 
Written in a straightforward manner, Campbell’s biography 
will serve, however, as a convenient introduction in spite of 
what are for the most part minor errors; but lovers of Strind- 
berg will have to go to the Swedish biographers, Uddgren, Erd- 
man, and Hedén, for adequate treatments of the dramatist. 

It is unfortunate that those who undertake writing about 
Strindberg do not master Swedish, for almost all of his works 
are autobiographical and it is to be doubted that there will be 
a complete English translation for many years to come. In the 
meanwhile, Swedish scholars are building up a vast Strindberg 
literature which no serious student or biographer-to-be can 
afford to disregard. 

W. G. JOHNSON 
University of Illinois 


BEGINNING NORWEGIAN. A GRAMMAR AND READER. By Einar 
I. Haugen. Minneapolis, Minn: Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, Mimeograph Publishers. 1934. Pp. V+150. 


A new Norwegian grammar and reader, planned for ele- 
mentary college and high school classes has long been needed. 
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Best known and most widely used among the earlier intro- 
dvctory books is J. E. Olson’s Norwegian Grammar and Reader; 
but this was published in 1898, and modern language instruc- 
tion in this country has made great progress in the last two 
decades in technique and in the theory of what should be taught. 
It was high time therefore that these advances elsewhere, in 
German and French, should be put into practice also in Nor- 
wegian. This is what Professor Haugen has attempted to do in 
the book before us; and in this purpose he has in my opinion 
been signally successful. The book is issued in mimeographed 
form, and Dr. Haugen calls it an experimental edition and 
invites suggestions for improvement. No doubt there will sug- 
gest themselves certain changes, as is unavoidable always in a 
first effort at putting new method into practice; but the general 
plan is so good, the content so well arranged, the 1000 basic 
words so carefully selected, that at present I should not wish 
to see any change in the working materials of the book. 

The book stresses the acquisition of a basic vocabulary of 
about 1000 words. These have been selected from “an actual 
count of the most frequent words based on an unpublished 
count of 50,000 words chosen from thirty different authors of 
the period 1860-1931” (p. 137: Preface to the Vocabulary). All 
the words in this vocabulary occur in the readings, all of them, 
no doubt, many times, and says Haugen: “‘a student with no 
previous knowledge of the language may be expected to recog- 
nize all these words by the end of the first semester of college 
work. Knowing these words thoroughly, he will understand 
about eighty per cent of the words he meets in a literary pas- 
sage of average difficulty.” An effort has been made to provide 
varied and interesting reading; Norwegian humor is not for- 
gotten, and there are some exercises with cross-word puzzles, 
“kryssordopgaver.”’ There are twelve basic lessons of gram- 
mar and exercises and thirty-five pages of reading selections; 
then come five lessons of somewhat more advanced character. 
From the Preface, p. II, we learn that it is planned soon to 
follow this up with another volume containing annotations to 
reading material for the second semester. I would like to suggest 
another feature for such a follow-up volume (or this feature 
might be embodied in the present beginners’ book), namely two 
or three pages of text given both in the book-form and the 
speech-form (Standard Norwegian), the latter to be tran- 
scribed into the international phonetic script. Many users of 
the book, in college classes or those using it for private study, 
will be familiar with this script having employed it in the study 
of French or German. 

There is a good and brief introduction dealing with the rela- 
tion between English and Norwegian and with Norwegian 
history. In § 2 of this the expression “a variety of influences” 
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in line seven is misleading; in § 3 I should omit the word “knife”’ 
since it is a loanword; also the word ‘“‘related”’ in line two is not 
quite exact; in § 4, “sky” as a loan-word should drop out; and 
in regard to the statement about krok, “‘corner’’, in this para- 
graph, the still more common meaning “hook,” gives it a use 
pretty close to English “crook”; in § 5 there is evidently a slip 
when “Old Norse” is used in the sense of “Old Scandinavian’’; 
I feel quite sure that Dr. Haugen does not use the words “Old 
Norse” in this way since he uses “New Norse” for modern 
(Landsmaal) Norwegian. Old Norwegian, Old Icelandic, and 
Faroese together make up Old Norse, otherwise also called Old 
West Scandinavian, Danish and Swedish and Gutnic being 
East Scandinavian. 

On p. 3 under the name Landsmaal I would have added that 
at present Landsmaal writers and Landsmaal newspapers have 
almost universally discarded this term for Nynorsk. The map 
of regional names and official district names in Norway could 
have been improved. But these are minor matters. 

Haugen’s grammar is an excellent book which can be heartily 
recomended to teachers and to those who may wish to take up 
the home-study of Norwegian. 

GEORGE T. FLom 








BRIEF MENTION 


_ As number 2 in the new text series Alinordische U bungstexte 
edited by Eugen Mogk and Konstantin Reichardt, appears a 
booklet of selections from the Egils saga: Egill Skallagrimsson, 
Hofudlausn, Sonatorrek, Arinbjarnar-kvida, edited by K. 
Reichardt. There are introductory accounts of the manuscripts 
in which these chief poems of Egill are preserved, of former edi- 
tions, and a brief discussion of the contributions to the inter- 
pretation of the poems. The Hefudlausn (“Head-ransome’’) in- 
terests the modern reader as the earliest example of the use of 
full end-rhyme in Old Icelandic. The editor considers the sug- 
gestion of possible Old English influence, and that Egill knew 
the Old English ‘Rhyme Poem,” but he rejects this; he is never- 
theless inclined to hold that Egill learned end-rhyme in Eng- 
land. It is convenient to have in this form these three poems of 
one of the greatest of the court poets; the first poems are also 
among the finest in the considerable body of the scaldic poetry 
that has come down to us. The principle variants are given in 
footnotes, and there is an excellent Glossary. A brief account 
of the kenning would have been helpful to the student; however, 
the kennings that occur in thé poems are translated in the 
glossary. 

A gompanion piece to the above volume is Elisabeth Karg- 
GgStegstidt’s Ausgewdhlte Stiicke aus der Egilssaga Skallagrims- 
sonar, which appears as No. 3 in the Alin. Ubungungstexte. The 
publisher is Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle am Saale. See also 
JEGPh, Jan. 1935, p. 152. 

A book that will be found very useful in college and Uni- 
versity courses in the historical study of the English language is 
English Pronunciation from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century, 
edited by Constance Davies, 1934, published by J. M. Dent 
and Sons, London, England. The book offers in cheap and con- 
venient form 118 well-selected documents, ranging from 1428 
to 1730, making up 130 pages of text. The introduction offers a 
brief survey (16 pages) of early New English vocalic and con- 
sonantal changes. 

In a volume entitled Deutsches Namenbuch, Ein Fiihrer 
durch Deutschland Familiennamen, Bibliotheksrat Dr. Hans Bahl- 
ow offers a guide to German family names, classified under (1) 
baptismal names, those of Germanic origin, those of the church; 
and those of Slavic origin; (2) geographical names; (3) occupation- 
al names; and (4) a group of miscellaneous names in which are in- 
cluded characterizing names, names derived from tools, utensils, 
etc., and a number of other kinds of names. The work was ap- 
parently inspired by Edward Schréder’s severe review in 1924 
of the new edition of the Heintze-Cascorbi Namenbuch, pointing 
out the need for a more scientific and up-to-date work on 
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German family names. The present book, the author informs us, 
p. 6, is “in seinen Methoden und Ergebnissen die Frucht 
lingjahriges eigener Forschungen.”’ A brief examination indi- 
cates that the undertaking has been conscientiously done, and 
the definitions (which are usually of the briefest) usually care- 
fully worked out. It seems to me, however, that the so-called 
Ubernamen, the fourth section above, should have been sub- 
divided, so as to have together only that which belongs together. 
Also this section contains some names that should at any rate 
have been referred to under the same stems in the Herkunfts- 
namen or in the Berufsnamen. For example the name Korb, which 
is explained as “‘Geritname fiir einen Korbmacher oder einen 
Hindler, der seine Ware in Korben feilhalt.”” And we compare 
Korber, under Berufsnamen, defined ‘“‘Korbmacher (nur md., 
bes. schles.),’”’ with a reference to Korber and Kerber, but with 
no mention of the name Korb. 

The book, which is beautifully printed on excellent paper, is 
published by Karl Wachholtz Verlag, Neumiinster in Holstein, 
1933. The pages number 17+194. 
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Eastburn, I. K. (Wheaton College), Whittier and Goethe.” 

Ehle, Ralph (Johns Hopkins University), German Opinions of 
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Finch, E. D. (Yale University), American Prose Fiction, 1789- 
1900: A Study of Sources. 
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Groth, J. H. (Harvard University), German Sources of New 
England Transcendentalism. 

Gruber, Ruth (Brooklyn, N. Y.), Anglo-German Relations 
since the War. 

Grueningen, John P. von (University of Wisconsin), 1. Ameri- 
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can Goethe Handbook; 2. Goethe in American Periodicals, 
1860-1900. See MLA program, Dec. 29 and 30, 1933. 

Hatfield, James Taft (Northwestern University), 1. Goethe in 
America’; 2. Longfellow and Germany. 

Head, Mrs. K. L. (New Haven, Conn.), Complete Bibliography 
of American Goethe Publications.’ 

Heller, C. N. (Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa.), The 
Goethean Literary Society of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege.* 
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Heminghaus, E. F. (Hunter College), Mark Twain in Germany. 

Hinsey, E. D. (Harvard University), The Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man and His Writings. 

Hochdoerfer, Margarete (University of Nebraska), Coleridge’s 
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Hoskins, John Preston (Princeton University), 1. Goethe and 
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ary Relations in the 19th Century. 
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nomic Influences of German-American Relations, 1917- 
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Jaeger, Hans (Princeton University), German Literature of the 
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Kamman, William F. (Carnegie Institute of Technology), Com- 
pound English Loan Words in American Low German. See 
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Kelley, J. A. (Haverford College), Musical Settings of Goethe’s 

Poems by American Composers.” 
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Kies, Paul P. (State College of Washington), Lessing’s Rela- 
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ography of English and American Literature in German 
Translation. 

me ie E. (University of Delaware), Agathon in trans- 
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Moore, Fritz (Kansas State College), Thoreau and Germany. 

Morais, H. M. (Columbia University), A History of the Rise 
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Morgan, B. Q. (Stanford University), A new edition of the Bik- 
liography of German Literature in English Translation. See 
also MLA program, Dec. 30, 1933. 

Mueller, Bertha (University of Wisconsin), American Criti- 
cism of Recent German Literature (since 1910). 

O’Donnell, George H. R. (Russell Sage College), Friedrich Ger- 
stacker: Life, Letters, Works. 

Perry, Henry Ten Eyck (University of Buffalo), Lessing’s Treat- 
ment of Motifs from English Comedy. See MLA program, 
Dec. 29, 1934. 

Pochmann, Henry A. (Mississippi State College), 1. A Bibli- 
ography of German-American Cultural Relations (embrac- 
ing some 15,000 items; ready for publication; one type-writ- 
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2. America and German Culture—A Survey and Synthesis. 
3. Longfellow and Goethe.’ 4. Survey of the Bibliography of 
German-American Cultural Relations; see MLA program, 
Dec. 30, 1933. 

Polt, H. K. (Western Reserve University), 1. Die Biihne Hein- 
rich Julius von Braunschweig. Diss., Ohio State University, 
1932 (Not yet published; see also MLA program, Dec. 29, 
1934). 2. The Influence of the English Comedians on Hein- 
rich Julius von Braunschweig. 

Price, Lawrence M. (University of California), Treatment of 
the Inkle and Yarico Theme in English, French, and Ger- 
man Literature. See MLA program, Dec. 27, 1934. 

Rapoport, Lester, and Schreiber, Carl F. (Yale University), 
History and Development of Goethe Instruction and Goethe 
Texts.” 

Raschen, J. F. L. (University of Pittsburgh), 1. Emerson and 
Goethe.? 2. Lewis Morrison and his Faust Production in 
America.” 

Reichart, Walter A. (University of Michigan), 1. Irving and 
Germany. 2. Irving’s Knowledge of the German Language 
and Its Literature. See MLA programs, Dec. 30, 1933 and 
Dec. 29, 1934. 

Reuning, Karl (Swarthmore College), Relations between Ameri- 
can and German Novelists in the First Half of the 19th Cen- 
tury. 

Robson, Charles Baskerville (University of North Carolina), In- 
fluence of German Political Thought on the United States 
during the 19th Century. 

Rose, William (University of London), Goethe and England.? 

Schoolcraft, Frank T. (Columbia University), The Figure of 
the American in German Literature from the War of Seces- 
sion on to the World War. 

Schreiber, Carl F. (Yale University), 1. Goethe and America. 

2. Poe and Goethe.’ 
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Schwartze, W. N. (Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa.), The 
Moravian Church and Goethe.’ 

Selmer, Carl (Hunter College), Goethe Celebrations in Ameri- 
ca. 

Sharp, Stanley L. (Stanford University), A Critical Study of 
the German Literature Read in the United States. See Stan- 
ford Abstracts of Dissertations for 1933-1934. 

Shelley, Philip A. (Harvard University), 1. Benjamin Beresford, 
First Translator of Goethe’s Poems; see MLA program, Dec. 
27, 1934. 2. Goethe in the American Annuals and Gift- 
Books. 3. Relation of American Annuals and Gift-books to 
German Almanache und Taschenbiicher. 

Shine, Hill (Maryville College), More Light on Carlyle’s Ger- 
man. See MLA program, Dec. 31, 1932. 

Simmons, Lucretia van Tuy] (Pennsylvania State College), Eng- 
lish Translations Used in Recent Anthologies of German Li- 
terature. 

Slochower, Harry (Brooklyn College), Goethe and New Eng- 
land Transcendentalism.’ 

Smiser, George T. (University of California), The Effect of Ger- 
man Higher Criticism upon the Study of English Literature 
in the 19th Century. 

Snyder, Alvin D. (Vassar College), German Philosophical In- 
fluences upon Coleridge. 

Thomas, C. R. Walther (Dickinson College), The Portrayal of 
the Upper Middle Class in Mann’s Buddenbrooks and Gals- 
worthy’s Forsyte Saga. 

Turner, Henry A. (University of Texas), The Origins of Haw- 
thorne. 

Vail, Curtis C. D. (University of Buffalo), Lessing’s Dramatic 
Theory and Practice with Special Reference to its influence 
on His Reaction to English Literature and Its influence on 
Him. 

Voss, Ernst (University of Wisconsin), Goethe Monuments in 
America.” 

Wadepuhl. Walter (West Virginia University), 1. Goethe in His 
Old Age and the English-Speaking World; see MLA pro- 
gram, Dec. 30, 1933. 2. Goethe’s Attitude toward America.’ 
3. Hiittner, the Anglo-German Press Agent for Karl August 
and Goethe. 4. The First Continental Criticism of Contem- 
porary Literature (1824-1830). 

Waldman, Mark (College of the City of New York), Goethe in 
Judaeo-German and Hebrew Literature in America.’ 

Walz, J. A. (Harvard University), Faust in America.’ 

Weber, Carl J. (Colby College), The First Century of Thomas 
Hardy (a bibliographical record of the World’s reaction to 
Thomas Hardy). 

White, Irving H. (Boston University), The Critical Attitude of 
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the English Dramatists of the Latter Half of the 18th Cen- 
tury toward the German Drama. 

Wittke, Carl (Ohio State University), The Emigrant in America 
(in his cultural relations). 

Wood, Ralph (Cornell University), Pennsylvania-German Li- 
terature. 

Wurfl, G. J. (Pennsylvania State College), Lowell’s Debt to 
Goethe.’ 

Zeydel, E. H. (University of Cincinnatti), Translations of 
Goethe’s Works in America.” 

Zieglschmid, A. J. (Northwestern University), Englisch-ameri- 
kanischer Einfluss auf den Wortschatz der deutschen 
Sprache der Nachkriegzeit. See MLA program, Dec. 30, 
1933. 

Zucker, A. E. (University of Maryland), Goethe and the Ger- 
man-American Poets.’ 


Henry A. Pochmann, Chairman, Mississippi State College; 
Lawrence M. Price, University of California; Bayard Q. Mor- 
gan, Stanford University; Charles Frederick Harrold, Michigan 
State Normal College; Willis A. Chamberlin, Denison Univer- 
sity. 
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